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Among the South Sea Islanders 


By Richard E. Delaney, M. D. 


HERE are few parts of the 
world where life is so interest- 
ing as in beautiful and quaint 
Samoa. That was the trip of 

my life. 

The readers of this magazine are no 
doubt familiar with the name Samoa 
because of the literature of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, and because also it 
is where he spent the last days of his 
life. His remains lie buried there on 
the top of Mount Vaea, overlooking 
the town of Apia. 

How well it has been said that Sa- 
moa is where life is different. Even 
when one begins to lose sight of Cali- 
fornia at sea for this strange land, 
a feeling of intense curiosity, mingled 
with loneliness of home, comes over 
him, as he wonders at the sights and 
customs that are ahead of him. 

For the first few days at sea the 
places at the table in the saloons were 
not always filled at meal time. As 
each passenger began to get over sea- 
sickness, the decks were more and 
more occupied. Those of the second 
and third class, some immigrating to 
Australia, made a cosmopolitan gather- 
ing. about a dozen nationalities being 
represented. Most of the first class 
passengers were tourists on a vacation 
to Honolulu and the Hawaiian Islands. 

The steamer chairs were either oc- 
cupied or various games taken up to 





pass away the time. When the eyes 
would be tired gazing at the horizon 
and the ocean, one would go to sleep 
in the shade of the deck awning, un- 
less disturbed by a down-pour of tropi- 
cal rain. Over such an immensity of 
space in mid-ocean, the sight of a 
ship or a sail is most welcomed. 

Of course, the news by wireless 
would be ready on the tables every 
morning. Such a possibility at sea 
would have been laughed at only a 
few years ago. And the most inter- 
esting news by wireless, even at three 
thousand miles distance, was about 
Colonel Roosevelt, which means he is 
still very much alive, thanks to a kind 
Providence. 

In the evening at dinner the men of 
the first class passengers were in full 
dress and the women in handsome 
evening gowns, all wearing tissue 
paper caps of various colors from their 
candy boxes. All this made a beauti- 
ful picture of wealth in the main sa- 
loon, while the variegated electric 
lights overhead and on the smal! tables 
added much effect to this brilliant 
scene. This picture became all the 
more interesting in contrast with that 
of the third class passengers who had 
no “bon-bons” on their tables nor de- 
collete women to gaze upon while the 
ship ploughed the ocean waves. 

An ocean voyage of several weeks’ 
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duration is not without strange sights 
of human nature. As in the population 
of a city, so it is with that of a ship. 
There are human natures far more 
amorous than others, and so it was on 
this voyage. When the passengers 
had all gone below and the lights were 
out, a deck chair in particular would 
be occupied by a white dressed stew- 
ard of splendid physique, and then a 
fair “damoselle” in short skirt and 
fair form would come along. During 
the day on deck she was conspicuous 
for her playfulness with ship officers, 
as she loved to use their chests for a 
punching bag or imitate an expert with 
the gloves. How loving this fair co- 
quette was in the tender arms of this 
ship officer only the few passengers 
who had a chance to watch for them- 
selves in the dark could fully imag- 
ine. When the ecstasy of kissing and 
hugging would tire itself she would 
jump up, play around him, then try it 
all over again. There was a church 
minister on board, and perhaps this 
was their honeymoon, for like all sen- 
sible people they retired after a while 
and went below. Some folks don’t 
think there is a time and place for 
everything, but this goes to illustrate 
once more that “truth is stranger than 
fiction.” 

The swimming tank in the prow of 
the ship on the main deck in front of 
the captain’s quarters and below the 
bridge, came in for a good deal of mer- 
riment and water splashing in the af- 
ternoon, and not a few of the women 
took part in their short bathing suits, 
for it is both fashionable and wise to 
be seen playing in sea water on a warm 
day. 

An old sailor passenger, who had 
been 55 years at sea, was in that con- 
dition of mind between sense and non- 
sense when he could show off a great 
deal more than he knew. But it was 
the sport of the passengers to hear him 
lecture in Australian accents on deck 
on the science of seamanship, on as- 
tronomy, on navigation, philosophy, 
Christian Science and explain nautical 
terms, especially when the women 
were present. He had no end of sea- 


faring yarns, and his fertile imagina- 
tion would add effect to thrilling dis- 
asters. 

How difficult it is to escape Ameri- 
can graft in United States territory, 
and even 4,500 miles from home at 
that, I discovered the day after I 
landed at Pago Pago, which is an 
American possession. The Oceanic 
S. S. line, having no shelter on the 
government wharf for passengers’ bag- 
gage except the customs house, a na- 
tive policeman, a “half caste,” very 
politely escorted me to the customs 
house, where I was permitted to place 
my baggage for safe keeping. When 
I came to take my baggage out next 
day the clerk of the customs, a half 
caste, who had learned the Yankee 
trick, wanted one dollar for storage. 
But while I had made no contract and 
there was no sign anywhere about a 
fee for 24 hours storage in United 
States property, the clerk was politely 
informed of the imposition, and he 
quickly relinquished all claims. This 
may serve to put other passengers for 
Samoa wise. The British authorities 
in Apia in that respect were much 
more polite. Apia, by the way, is un- 
der martial law. 

After we had been eight days at sea 
without a sight of land, and not even a 
ship nor a sail since we had left Hono- 
lulu, the most welcome view in the 
dawn of a balmy tropical morn was 
the green island of Tutuilla. How in- 
teresting and different is the intense 
verdure of those islands even to the 
very mountain tops, compared to the 
shores.of California or even of Hono- 
lulu, only those who see it can fully 
appreciate it. Wherever the cocoanut 
plantations are in patches of any size 
along the shore, the palm thatched 
Samoan house can faintly be seen em- 
bowered in foliage. And one wonders 
how so small a space available for cul- 
tivation can provide food for the na- 
tives. 

To say that everybody found the 
weather warm in Pago Pago on that 
March day is to put it mildly, but more 
anon regarding the depressing climate 
of that country. 
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Among the sites of the Samoan Is- 
lands I would certainly mention the 
harbor of Pago Pago. I never saw 
anything look more like a pond, being 
one and a half miles long by three- 
quarters of a mile wide. On ship days 
when the Oceanic line calls there, it 
means a gathering of a thousand na- 
tives at the wharf. They come from 
all over the island to trade their tapa 
cloths, native curios and fruits with 
the passengers. 

A pleasant surprise to the passen- 
gers is the excellent music which the 
Samoan band can produce while the 
ship is at the wharf. Most everybody 
of the village, including the U. S. ma- 
rines and officers and the officers’ 
wives, all in white, and the Governor, 
are there on those occasions. 

To see a game of baseball between 
the natives in their lava lava and the 
U. S. Marine on a beautiful green cam- 
pus, is a sight worth while. It is well 
they choose the evening hour, for I 
don’t know what would happen if they 
were to do much running during the 
heat of the day. The campus, by the 
way, is the only bit of level ground in 
the village sufficient to play baseball. 

The village of Pago Pago follows 
the shore of that harbor for a distance 
of two miles, forming a circle at the 
foot of steep mountains. Almost from 
the rear of the Catholic school and 
mission a mountain wall reaches a 
height of some 3,000 feet, and is so 
steep that one could only ascend it by 
pulling himself from tree to tree. One 
wonders how can people risk their 
lives at the foot of such a precipice. 
As a matter of fact, a few years ago 
the priest of the mission was awak- 
ened one night by a tremendous noise, 
and when he got up a landslide carry- 
ing several thousand tons of earth, 
rocks and tree in its wake had stopped 
within a few feet of the mission resi- 
dence. The path is now grown green 
with grass and vegetation and is vis- 
ible for miles. These picturesque steep 
mountains with such a rich, tropical 
verdure, are a constant curiosity to 
visitors. Here and there at the base 
and side of these mountains one will 


see patches of tarrow, yam, papaya 
and bananas, and some gardening of 
small vegetables, with no other irriga- 
tion but the downpour of tropical rain. 

From early morn till late at night, 
while these mountains cast their 
shadows in the waters below, one will 
always see native outriggers and small 
canoes going back and forth loaded 
with laughing natives. Their beauti- 
ful songs, as they mark time while 
rowing can be heard from one side of 
the harbor to the other, the echoes of 
their laughter repeating itself in the 
stillness of the air. To make their 
work lighter by singing is an old Sa- 
moan custom. Among the sweetest 
church singers the writer ever met in 
any land are these Samoans. In the 
midst of these deep shadows in the 
water there is nothing so beautiful on 
a moonlight night as the silvery rays 
and reflection of the moon on the sur- 
face of the harbor. This would make a 
subject for a poet or an artist. 

One evening I wanted to go across 
the bay instead of walking two miles 
around. About a dozen native boys, 
with only a breach cloth around them, 
were in an old canoe rowing near the 
shore where I stood. “Say, boys,” 
said I. “will you please row me 
across?” “How much, how much?” 
was the reply in chorus. “One shill- 
ing,” said I. “Two shillings, two 
shillings,” was again the chorus. Fin- 
ally consenting to one shilling they 
backed their canoe and I stepped in. 
Half way across the bay I was sorry 
for the bargain. The canoe was leak- 
ing badly. That did not matter to 
them, however, those little boys can 
swim and dive like fishes. There is no 
greater fun for them than to dive for 
coins. While they were rowing me 
across they had no end of fun at my 
expense. My American clothes in such 
a climate must have appeared just as 
ridiculous to them as_ their brown, 
naked bodies appeared handsome to 
me. They would row a spell, then 
laugh awhile. One must have heard 
their merry laughter from both sides 
of the harbor in that calm evening. 
Between their rowing spells they would 
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say: “You bluff, you bluff?” In an 
interrogation manner. They must 
have been deceived before, in the way 
of a bargain. That was all the English 
they apparently knew. “Oh, no; oh, 
no!” I assured them, and I showed 
them the shilling. The moment I 
stepped ashore from the stern of the 
boat I paid them their shilling. Then 
you should have heard them laugh. 
Their canoe was half full of water, but 
they rowed back across the harbor just 
the same, and what matter to them if 
the boat sank? 

They will sometimes go out and 
swim a mile to meet the ship at sea, 
for the early bird catches the early 
worm. And while their legs are al- 
ways in motion to keep afloat they will 
keep calling: “Dime, five cents; dime, 
five cents,” until they see the sight of 
a coin or coins dropping. Without 
waiting until it reaches the water sur- 
face they all dive simultaneously. 
Sometimes they will go and dive from 
the topmost deck of the ship if they are 
permitted. As they do so, the last 
sight of their brown, lithesome bodies 
is a lot of legs and feet protruding up- 
wards, then water bubbles for a mo- 
ment. With the first appearance of 
the face again there is a rounding of 
the cheeks as they blow out and take 
in air. Then a shaking of the head to 
clear water out of their eyes and hair. 
They will then pass one hand over 
the face as a finishing touch while they 
hold the coin or coins between their 
teeth and cheek. But they are always 
able to shout: “Dime, five cents,” as 
they pop out of the water. 

So warm is the water of the ocean 
at Samoa at al] times of the year that 
when people go bathing in the sea 
they do not do so to cool off, but mere- 
ly for pleasure and exercise. 

The ability of Samoans as swim- 
mers can be estimated from the follow- 
ing strange experience. A native ca- 
noe was returning from Pago Pago one 
dark night on its way to Apia, distant 
sixty miles. Thirty big brown skinned 
Samoans were on board rowing, and 
were ten miles from shore; then the 
ocean waves became so tremendous 


the long canoe, some sixty feet long, 
broke in two and sank with everything 
of freight. The thirty Samoans started 
to swim, discarding their lava lava, 
and by daylight twenty-nine of them 
had reached the shore, only one hav- 
ing been drowned by exhaustion. 
Hairbreadth escapes of sea traveling 
in open canoes in Samoa would fill a 
volume. One day Bishop Broyer of 
Moa-Moa was returning to Apia in one 
of these long Samoan canoes. Two 
clergymen and a lot of native rowers 
were accompanying him. During the 
voyage one of the clergymen had 
heard some of the nails giving way 
and the planks breaking considerably 
as they were going over the waves. 
Hardly had the boat touched the shore 
at the very finish of the journey when 
it broke completely in two. On ac- 
count of these accidents the law now 
forbids people traveling between Pago- 
Pago and Apia in an open boat. 

While in Apia I was passing by a 
wharf, and one of these long, slender 
canoes was atfriving. It was rowed by 
thirty big brown-skinned natives. They 
had come a distance of forty miles in 
less than four hours. There was a 
sick priest in his thin black cassock in 
the stern end of the boat. It was inter- 
esting to see what tender care two of 
the big chiefs were taking to support 
him as they walked toward the mission. 
For four hours they had rowed to the 
time of Samoan music. Every man 
of them was bareheaded in that hot 
sun. Their hair was dressed with a 
white coating of lime and water mix- 
ture which keeps the head cool. So 
the old philosophy of “keep a cool 
head” is observed in Samoa in more 
than a figurative way. From a dis- 
tance this white coating of lime gives 
them a patriarch appearance. And 
this is a Samoan custom. Their bodies 
above the waist were also smeared 
with cocoanut oil, which gave them a 
shiny appearance in the sun. 

The native houses were most inter- 
esting. They do not differ very much 
from those of the native Hawaiians in 
their primitive state. While the roof 
is made of palm leaves at least a foot 
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in thickness, which cools the interior 
against the sun, the walls are wide 
open during the day, allowing free cir- 
culation of air on account of the cli- 
mate. The walls are longer than wide, 
but the four corners are rounded. This 
gives the Samoan house a circle-like 
appearance. That of a chief is about 
forty feet in length. In case of a wind 
or rain storm at night the walls are 
provided with leaf mats in sections, 
which can be lowered or raised at will. 
The floors of all Samoan houses are 
of gravel. Not a nail is used in the 
making of a native house. Tieing ma- 
terial consists of cocoanut fibres. 

The first afternoon I was at Pago 
Pago, I was taking a walk through the 
village and following the circle of the 
harbor. When some of the natives 
see a stranger walking the road by 
their houses, and they think it is his 
first visit, they will beckon to him to 
come in and sit on their mats on the 
floor. About a dozen young women 
were in one of those open wall houses, 
and they beckoned to me to come in. 
When I had seated myself on a mat 
they offered me a native orange and 
a drink of cava. Then they asked me 
in broken English if I would like to 
see a Samoan dance. Hardly had I 
said yes when their low neck waists 
without shirt vanished in a jiffy. The 
beautiful forms they displayed with- 
out any concern would make many a 
vain white woman envious. 

And this is what plain, natural living 
and no tight lacing will do where life 
is different. Their color is of a hand- 
some light brown and their teeth are 
like pearls. And these are the women 
who have good, soul-free, innocent 
laughter, like good American women. 

Hardly any of them weighed less 
than 190 pounds, and they were of 
splendid proportion. When they had 
taken off their waists they put on a 
thin covering over their breasts. This 
was fastened tight behind with pins. 
Their necks and waists were encircled 
with flowers and green trailings. This 
dance differs entirely from the Siva 
Siva, which I will mention later. The 
contortions which they go through in 


this performance does not appeal to 
modesty, but it is an old Samoan cus- 
tom of entertaining. I might say in 
passing, for I made particular inqui- 
ries of the missionaries, that the mor- 
als of these women, considering the in- 
fluence of white sailors ashore, are ex- 
ceedingly good. 

At one time, if a shower of rain 
overtook them on their way home from 
town, and they were dressed to meet 
the European passengers of the steam- 
ship, the women would remove their 
waists and skirt in a jiffy, roll them 
up, and carry them under their arms, 
leaving only a fig leaf to cover them, 
but the law now compels them to keep 
on their dress in spite of the rain. 

In most every village there is a na- 
tive house provided for the meeting of 
women who desire to marry. And 
when a Samoan has decided to take 
a wife he goes there and does his 
courting in an open manner. When 
they have decided to marry, the groom 
in his lava lava goes off with his bride 
to his new Samoan house. If he is not 
yet a church member, and sometimes 
in spite of that fact, he will live with 
his wife until he knows she will bear 
him children, for the Samoan husbands 
are proud of having large families. 
Race suicide in Samoa is still unknown 
—much to their credit. But if she 
bears him no children, in spite of the 
fact he may be a member of the Angli- 
can or Wesleyan church, he will go and 
live with another woman. In some 
cases, as I had a chance to observe for 
myself, a Samoan will put away his 
wife, even after she has raised him 
a large family. Then he will go and 
live with a young wife with the idea 
of having a larger family than his 
neighbor. But he will also support the 
first wife in true Mormon fashion. In 
view of polygamy having been a pagan 
custom among the early Samoans, the 
Mormon religion appeals to some of 
them, and so the Mormon church is an 
established institution in Samoa. The 
proof of a bride’s virginity is made an 
occasion of a religious ceremony 
among the Samoans. The best friends 
of the bride meet at a native house, 
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and the bride sits on the best new mat 
made for the occasion. With that 
honor in view as the result of family 
teaching for years, it is very seldom a 
young woman will allow herself to be 
taken advantage of in Samoa. 

It is remarkable what little work the 
Samoans require to do in order to make 
a living. When you consider the lit- 
tle clothes that both men and women 
and children require, it is no wonder 
one will find them so often at home 
sleeping in the shade, or squatting in 
their houses. That is not because they 
are lazy, but their wants are few. Two 
days a week only are required of him 
to plant and cultivate his tarrow, yam, 
bananas and harvest his food. Bread 
fruit and pineapples grow wild. For 
feast days, which are numerous, of 
course, they always have some pigs 
on their small cocoanut plantation, 
which require no extra feeding. 

The women do most of the fishing, 
and that my moonlight. Tons of cocoa- 
nut: leaves are first gathered on the 
beach, and that is made into a big rope, 
leaf after leaf being tied together, un- 
til the coil is about three feet in diam- 
eter and over a thousand feet in length. 
An outrigger canoe wil] take one end 
of it and drag it out some distance un- 
til it has encircled the fishes towards 
the shore. As the sharp points of the 
cocoanut leaves touch the fish it drives 
them ahead. The women then wade 
out behind the long rope and keep 
pushing it towards the beach until they 
have landed the fish right in front of 
the rope. The catch is then divided 
by the chief, who sees that no one in 
the village will go hungry, for this is 
village community life in Samoa. 

When the writer was visiting the 
mission at Moa Moa, the native sisters 
were preparing Samoan food to be used 
at some future time when that same 
fruit is not in season. This consists 
of bananas and breadfruit. Both fruits 
are peeled, then wrapped up each sep- 
arately in a banana leaf, and the whole 
buried in the ground for a period of 
six months. By that time both fruits 
become soft by the natural process of 
decomposition and smell rancid. This 





food in Samoa is called mussie. When 
taken up to be used it is mixed with 
cocoanut milk and beaten into a thick 
batter. Wrapped up in banana leaves 
again it is placed on red hot stones and 
covered over with some more banana 
leaves to bake. 

The origin of this dish is the scarcity 
of food in former times when famine 
was threatening. While bananas and 
bread fruit would go to waste and rot 
by being left unused in their season, 
this process of food burying saves this 
waste to the natives. The banana and 
bread fruit each yield two crops per 
year, namely in spring and autumn. 

The education of the islands is di- 
vided between the Anglicans, the Cath- 
olics and Wesleyans, with a sprinkle 
of Mormons. The Anglican church in 
Apia has a good size boarding school 
for girls and another for boys. The 
London missionaries have trained cap- 
able native assistants to carry on the 
educational work. The salary for each 
London missionary in Samoa with ser- 
vants and residence free is $2,500 per 
year. The Catholic fathers and Chris- 
tian brothers and nuns adapt them- 
selves to native food from the very be- 
ginning, so their living expenses, in- 
cluding clothing, do not exceed $250 
per year each, which is their only sal- 
ary. The London Protestant mission- 
ary went to Samoa in 1830, while the 
Marist fathers first landed there in 
1845. The Catholics of the islands 
number 7,500, while the London Mis- 
sionary Society has 8,658 church 


members. Although the Samoan 
Islanders, before the missionaries 
went there, practiced idolatry and 


many superstitions, as some of them 
do yet, they were never known to be 
cannibals. Their present population 
is about 38,000 people. Both the Pro- 
testants and Catholics each issue a 
church journal once a month in the 
native language. 

The nuns’ schools throughout the 
islands, for want of means, are made 
entirely self-supporting. Imagine a 
boarding school in the United States 
where the girls would have to spend 
three hours a day growing taro, yam 
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and bananas and papaya for their food, 
and earn their dress material by giving 
Siva Siva performances, recitations 
and songs, and accepting presents from 
the visitors. Many of the young wo- 
men range in age from twenty to 
twenty-five years, and the majority re- 
main until they are married. 

The Siva Siva performance is most 
interesting. This myself and a mis- 
sionary attended one evening in the 
Sisters’ school in Pago Pago. The 
English nun was on the eve of giving 
the performance on the occasion of 
opening her new school building, and 
it was a rehearsal of that we attended. 
The Siva Siva is chiefly calesthenics of 
body, arm and head motion, while the 
performers are sitting standing and 
kneeling, keeping time to taoo music 
on a drum. The Governor of Tutuilla 
was to be present at the approaching 
entertainment of this school. 

In spite of the good work of mis- 
sionaries in Apia and elsewhere, the 
influence of moving pictures does not 
promote morals and civilization. Such 
a performance was given in Apia 
some time ago in which a lot of cow- 
boys were seen shooting. Two young 
Samoans who had watched the show 
made up their minds to go next morn- 
ing and jmitate the cowboys. So they 
saddled horses and made for one of 
the cocoanut plantations.’ They killed 
the first white man they met, who was 
working on the plantation, and before 
a posse could be sent after them, they 
had shot two other men fatally. Their 
punishment was their own death, for 
they also had to be shot before they 
could be captured. 

One strange sight in Samoa is the 
disease of elephantiasis. The arms or 
legs, and both, will sometimes grow 
several times their normal size. It is 
useless to operate on those parts of the 
body, as the disease will return. The 
disease also attacks some white peo- 
ple after a long residence in the island. 
The cause is not known, but the bite 
of an insect is suspected. When peo- 
ple afflicted with elephantiasis go to 
Australia or New Zealand the disease 
passes away, but will recur if the per- 


son comes back and lives in Samoa 
again. 

The eye diseases among the natives 
are a curiosity. An old native treat- 
ment was to scrape the top of the eye- 
ball with the sharp edge of a shell un- 
til the surface bled, a very painful 
treatment. In this way the surface of 
the eye would become organized into 
a fibrous tissue. Due to this wrong 
treatment one will find a large number 
of natives with one or both eyes blind. 
There is no end of trachoma and 
mixed infection in the eye diseases of 
that country. 

The most interesting experience in 
all my travels was my visit to the 
tomb and home of Robert Louis Ste- 
venson. I saw for myself how much 
love the natives must have had for this 
charming author. The path they had 
cut through a tropical jungle on the 
side of a mountain forest to go and 
bury his remains is so steep that one 
can climb it in some places only by 
pulling himself from tree to tree. To 
have made that path a distance of two 
miles to an altitude of 3,000 feet, and 
to have carried his remains up that 
precipice in such a climate, shows the 
great love the natives had for Tusitala, 
the writer of sweet tales. 

As I stood by the side of that tomb, 
and looked at the beautiful poinciana 
and hibuseus flowers planted there 
purposely, and gazed at the broad 
Pacific at my feet, a feeling of intense 
loneliness came over me. The grave 
is not only a reminder of death but of 
those we love among the living and 
the dead. Just two years from the day 
I stood alone on Mount Vaea, the very 
man who had given me a chance to rise 
in medical knowledge in far-off Oak- 
land, Cal., passed away to eternity. In 
such an hour of solitude we think of 
other friends gone by. Whoever will 
visit the tomb of Robert Louis Steven- 
son, if he is alone, will have the same 
experience. When I was shown 
through the home and room where Tu- 
sitala had done so much of his writ- 
ings, a feeling of veneration came over 
me also. Some of the keys of the 
old piano he used to play are as silent 
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today because of rust as the performer 
is now. So everything is passing away 
with time. His bedstead, his arm- 
chair, his black writing desk, his ink- 
well, his penholders, his bookshelves, 
and some of his books, all becoming 
dusty with years, are still there as a 
gentle reminder of the past. But the 
old typewriter his friend, H. J. Moore, 
still keeps in the attic of his store 
down town, as a precious heirloom. 

Some day, as time passes away, and 
good literature lives, the home and 
grave of Robert Louis Stevenson will 
be sacred ground. A more beautiful 
site and more magnificent grounds for 
a home would be hard to find. 

Who else but a genius of strange pe- 
culiarities could have written his own 
epitaph? It is so typical of his life, 
and so true of the resting place of his 
remains, that I will offer the verse 
here, which I copied from the tomb. 


“Under the wide and starry sky 

Dig the grave and let me lie; 

Glad did I live and gladly die, 

And I laid me down with a will. 

This be the verse you grave for me, 
Here he lies where he longed to be 
Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill.” 


The letters are about two inches in 
height. The dates, 1850-1894, are also 
engraved beneath the epitaph. 

How well he had thought also of 
some appropriate words in loving 
memory of Mrs. Robert Louis Steven- 
son after death, at least twenty years 
before her demise, for when she 
passed away in 1914, and the dust of 


her cremated remains were buried and _ 


cemented in the same tomb, the fol- 
lowing words of that sweet writer were 
also engraved on that beautiful mon- 
ument: 


AOLELE 


“Teacher, traveler, comrade wife, 
A fellow friend true to life, 
Heart-whole and soul-free 

The August Father gave to me.” 


There is also a long epitaph in the 
Samoan language engraved on one side 
of the monument. It would be inter- 


esting to read its translation into Eng- 
lish. But this much I can prophesy in 
my imagination. It speaks of love 
that the author had for the Samoans; 
it speaks of the love the Samoans had 
for “Tusitala,” which is the heading 
of the epitaph. It is by that name he 
went all over Samoa, which means 
“Writer of Sweet Tales.” It also 
speaks of the many feasts he gave 
them, of the conferences he had with 
them, and how he inspired them to 
live right by words and example. From 
the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh. As the Samoans owed so 
much to Tusitala for many deeds of 
kindness, it is easy to translate such an 
epitaph in imagination. Their desire 
for his happiness in the hereafter were 
not wanting in expressions. The aver- 
age Samoan is nothing if he is not an 
orator of ceremonies. So the words 
of that epitaph must be of that nature. 

To those who are familiar with the 
tomb of the late poet, Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow, in Mount Auburn 
Cemetery, Cambridge, Mass., I will 
say the monument of Robert Louis 
Stevenson is of that size and shape. 
And it must have cost some labor and 
love to climb al] the material to the 
top of Mount Vaea, which is so ex- 
pressive of the first line of his epitaph: 


“Under the wide and starry sky, 
Dig the grave and let me lie.” 


One Saturday afternoon, Rev. Bis- 
wald of Apia, who I knew, was anx- 
ious to study Samoan life in their 
primitive way of living, invited me to 
accompany him to one of the branch 
missions some fifteen miles from 
Apia. At three o’clock p. m., two 
horses were saddled and made ready 
for us. 

Most of the missionaries are at home 
in the saddle, as it is in that way they 
do much traveling. But he soon saw 
that I was new in the saddle. “Break 
your step, break your step,” he would 
say to me. At last I understood, and 
I soon acquired the motion. We had 
gone but two miles, when the priest, 
in true military fashion, shouted: “Get 
ready for a gallop, That will make rid- 














The village “‘taupau” in full regalia, with 


head-knife, the favorite weapon in 
Samoan warfare. 


ing easier for you.” Putting spurs to 
his horse he was off like a flash, and 
mine, which was fond of keeping with 
his, did not need any speeding to fol- 
low. It was a true John Gilpin ride. 
My hat was in one hand; perspiration 
pouring over me, so warm it was, and I 
held the front of the saddle with the 
other. I was terrified with fright. 

As we were nearing one of the mis- 
sions on the way, a tropical rain over- 
took us, and we ran into shelter in a 
native house. Our horses were at- 
tended to and our hostess began to 
prepare cava for our welcome. This 
is the national drink of Samoa. 

Cava is made from a native root. A 
stranger or visitor entering a Samoan 
home in the country is presented with 
a piece of that root as a mark of wel- 
come. The priest was also presented 
with the same ceremony, although he 
has visited there many times. This 
root is cut up into bits beforehand and 
dried in the sun. This then is pounded 
on a flat stone into a powder ready for 
use. When the drink is wanted some 
of this powdered root is placed in a 
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large cava bowl made of wood for the 
purpose. Then water is mixed with 
this powder. In order to separate the 
coarse grain from the drink, a bundle 
of coarse root fibres is used to gather 
this powder from the water, and the 
whole is twisted together several times. 
This squeezes the juice out of the cava 
root into the water and separates the 
coarse grain from the drink. This cere- 
monious mixture being ready, the visi- 
tors and host of the household clap 
their hands several times. The guest 
master then calls the name of each 
visitor in turn, according to Samoan 
custom, as each is presented with a 
cocoanut cup of cava. It is a part of 
Samoan etiquette to drink the cupful 
without stopping. Samoa par excel- 
lence is a country of native ceremon- 
ies and hospitality. Nowhere are peo- 
ple more courteous and polite in their 
way than the Samoans. 

The taste of cava is between that of 
wild ginger roots, and some say of dish 
water, but one soon gets used to it, and 
the missionaries use it every day as a 
cooling drink. 

While we were enjoying cava and a 








The “tulafale’’ (talking chief.) 























rest, the native women of the village, 
who had had a cricket match that day, 
had gathered on the lawn in front and 
were playing the game of forfeit. The 
custom of the country is that the losers 
of the game must perform on the lawn 
and respond to the forfeits imposed on 
them by the winners. This time the 
forfeit consisted of a step dance on the 
grass to the accompaniment of native 
singing. There was much good natured 
merriment on both sides. Wringing 
wet with rain, the women’s thin 
waists and short lava skirt stuck to 
their skin, and showing that taro root, 
yam, bread fruit and banana can pro- 
duce good physical development in Sa- 
moan women. The weather now hav- 
ing cleared, our horses were saddled 
and made ready, and we were off 
again. Several small rivers had to be 
waded on the way, and some more 
fierce galloping resumed. When I will 
have such a ride again I don’t know, 
but we reached the mission, fifteen 
miles from Apia, in due time. 

The priest’s arrival was heralded 
far and near by means of a wooden 
bell. This bell consists of a wooden 
trough about six feet long, three feet 
deep and three feet wide, made of a 
log. When a person dies in the vil- 
lage, or a missionary or a personage 
arrives, or to announce the hour of ser- 
vice, or to bring the people of the vil- 
lage together for any particular pur- 
pose, a man goes to work and beats 
this trough with two big sticks as one 
does adrum. It makes a doleful sound 
but one can hear it for two miles. 

When we had seated our selves on 
the best, mats of the house, and in 
places of honor marked by special 
posts around the open walls, cava was 
once more prepared and served in the 
true Samoan fashion. Then one of the 
chiefs. who had come to pay honor to 
the missionary, and who wore the us- 
ual lava lava with no upper garment, 
began to make the speech of welcome. 
Then the guest master or host, in the 
same style of dress, and squatting in 
the usual fashion on a mat of leaves on 
the gravel floor, began to make his 
address of ceremony to me. I was 
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made to believe I was a great person- 
age, and I was given to understand 


I represented a great nation. I did 
not understand a word of it, but all that 
was said with many jokes for the de- 
lectation of all visitors and chiefs pres- 
ent. And that is the Samoan custom. 
For supper the hospitable natives of 
the house had prepared good soup in 
Europear fashion, and the following 
bill of fare, which was equal to that 
of a good hotel, namely, one pound 
trouts baked in taro leaves on red hot 
stones, taro root, yam and bread fruit 
baked in the same fashion, one boiled 
chicken, whole, and last but not least, 
Samoan cabbage, which’ is taro tops 
cooked with cocoanut milk. They had 
even made tea, an article which they 
never use, while we had a cocoanut 
apiece to drink its sweet, cool milk 
from. The table cloth was immacu- 
late and their best spread. Where 
could a lord be better treated in his 
castle? This, then, is Samoan hospi- 
tality toa missionary. About the same 
bill of fare was served us for break- 
fast at nine o’clock next morning. 
While we were enjoying our evening 
meal, the chiefs and the family took 
their supper of taro and bread fruit and 
fish on mats on the gravel floor. 

Some steamship literature that 
would induce people to patronize their 
line of travel would have us believe 
“the climate of Samoa is warm, but 
not excessively so.” The writer has 
lived for three years in the Philippine 
Islands, one year of which he spent in 
Manila. From his experience in both 
countries he can truthfully say that 
the climate of Samoa is not only warm 
but is excessively so for at least eight 
months of the year. On the other 
hand, the climate of the Philippine 
Islands is warm, but not excessively 
so, for at least nine months of the year. 
It is therefore much warmer in Sa- 
moa than in most parts of the Philip- 
pine Islands. The climate of the 
Oceanica in general and of the latitude 
of Samoa in particular is too serious 
on the lives of white people to be 
passed off lightly. . Robert Louis Ste- 
venson, who lived and died in Samoa, 
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wrote in glowing terms of the country 
and climate, but his place of residence, 
which is three miles from town, was at 
an altitude of some 1,500 feet above 
sea level, which makes a big differ- 
ence in weather and temperature in 
that latitude. There are physiological 
periods in women under 40 years which 
men escape by nature’s laws, and that 
accounts for the fact that the Oceanica 
in general and the Samoan Islands in 
particular are not a white man’s coun- 
try. The result of that depressing cli- 
mate on white women, not native to 
the country, and on white men in gen- 
eral, is loss of energy, loss of weight, 
anorexia, anemia, and finally a sus- 
ceptibility to tuberculosis. 

The women nurses, of whom there 
are four in the U. S. Naval Hospital 
at Pago Pago, and the wives of the 
few American officers, all show the 
dreadful effect of climate on white 
women, even after only one year in 
the country. To one accustomed to 
the mild climate of the Pacific coast 
of Oregon or California, that of Samoa 
is intensely trying for the first few 
months. It is true that some white 
people have attained a ripe old age 
in Samoa, but human natures are not 
all strong alike to resist the heat 
of that climate. 

One cause of many white people 
losing their health in that latitude is 
wearing more clothing than the na- 
tives do. If the Samoans have de- 
veloped a splendid physique and far 
superior to that of the average Euro- 
pean, it is largely due to their well- 
ventilated skin by wearing only the 
lava lava. Nowhere does human skin 
require more ventilation in the trop- 
ics than in Samoa, on account of that 
depressing climate of heat and rain. 
The old habit of custom, mixed with 
vanity of Europeans, can be seen in 
that latitude when they will sacrifice 
health for so-called propriety, even 
though they wear white and _light- 
weight clothing. The very look of the 
Samoan’s handsome brown skin above 
and below their lava lava appeals to 
common sense. 

The writer is not stating this as a 


paid booster of some steamship com- 
panies, but as a non-partisan narra- 
tor of his visit and observations. 

While copra exportation is the main 
source of commerce in Samoa, and 
the nation’s chief means of earning a 
living, two things regarding this in- 
dustry came to my knowledge while I 
was in Apia. A few years ago they 
undertook to import rubber plants 
from Java. The result was they also 
imported a beetle that is fast destroy- 
ing the magnificent cocoanut trees all 
over the islands. Unless the Brit- 
ish government on the islands of Up- 
olu and Savaii, and*the American au- 
thorities on the Island of Tutuilla, will 
combine and discover and import an 
insect that will destroy those beetles 
and not the cocoanut trees, the copra 
industry all over the islands is doomed. 
My other knowledge of the copra in- 
dustry in Samoa that I obtained from 
the American Consul in Apia is to 
the effect that the British commander 
or governor of Apia issued an order 
forbidding the exportation of copra 
to the United States, in contempt of a 
signed agreement, between Germany, 
Great Britain and the United States, 
that each power would have an equal 
right of trading with those islands. 
Orders were also issued to the effect 
that all German business houses in 
Apia and elsewhere in Upolu and Sa- 
vaii must be closed by May 10. These 
people had nothing to do with the 
war, but it is another case of the good 
having to suffer for the bad. 

As the “Foot Note to History” by 
Robert Louis Stevenson was written 
in Apia, a few words of its teaching 
may be appropriate in conclusion. Dis- 
honesty and pride in politics will find 
its own leveler sooner or later. Ac- 
cording to Robert Louis Stevenson, 
who had made thorough investigation, 
and who wrote without the least pre- 
judice, there was much dishonesty on 
the part of German, American and 
British representatives in Apia some 
25 years ago, when they were trying 
to settle the trouble as to the rightful 
heir to the throne of Samoa. When 
the warships of the three powers rep- 
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resented in Apia were on the eve of 
engaging in battle over this small 
crown head, a tidal wave, and one 
of the most awful hurricanes known 
to the South Seas, as by an act of 
Providence, came along, sank all these 
warships to the bottom of the harbor, 
only one escaping, and caused a fear- 


and prejudiced in authority, and to be 
dishonest and jealous in politics. The 
possession of wealth and power has 
been known to be the father and the 
trick of dishonesty and paganism. 
Sooner or later this wealth and power 
and pride, no matter of what nation, 
are the cause of individual and na- 


tional downfall. This is the history 


ful loss of sailors’ lives by drowning. 
of the world through the ages. 


So it does not pay to be proud, bigoted 





The Irish Guards 


By Rudyard Kipling 


(Queen Alexandra, accompanied by Princess Victoria, was 
present at the Empire matinee, organized by Lady Paget, in 
aid of the Irish Guards’ War Fund. The chief novelty was the 
recital by Mr. Henry Ainley of the following poem, entitled 
“The Irish Guards,” specially written for the occasion by Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling) : 


We're not so old in the Army List, 
But we’re not so young at our trade, 
For we had the honor at Fontenoy 
Of meeting the Guards’ Brigade. 
’Twas Lally, Dillon, Bulkeley, Clare, 
And Lee that led us then, 
And after a hundred and seventy years 
We’re fighting for France again! 


Old Days! The wild geese are flighting 
Head to the storm as they faced it before! 
For where there are Irish there’s bound to be fighting, 
And when there’s no fighting, it’s Ireland no more! 
Ireland no more! 


The fashion’s all for khaki now, 
But once through France we went, 
Full-dressed in scarlet Army cloth— 


The English—left at Ghent. (Continued on Page 26) 
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They’re fighting on our side today, 

But before they changed their clothes 
The half of Europe knew our fame 

As all of. Ireland knows! 


Old days! The wild geese are flying 
Heads to the storm as they faced it before, 
For where there are Irish there’s memory undying, 
And when we forget. it is Ireland no more! 
Ireland no more! 


From Barry Wood to Gouzeaucourt, 
From Boyne to Pilkem Ridge, 

The ancient days come back no more 
Than water under the bridge. 

But the bridge it stands and the water runs 
As red as yesterday, 

And the Irish move to the sound of the guns 
Like salmon to the sea! 


Old days! The wild geese are ranging 
Head to the storm as they faced it before, 
For where there are Irish their hearts are unchanging, 
And when they are changed, it is Ireland no more! 
Ireland no more! 


We’re not so old in the Army List, 
But we're not so new in the ring. 

For we carried our packs with Marshal Saxe 
When Louis was our King. 

But Douglas Haig’s our Marshal now, 
And we’re King George’s men, 

And after one hundred and seventy years 
We're fighting for France again! 


Ah, France! And did we stand by you, 

When life was ~ade splendid with gifts and rewards? 
Ah, France! And will we deny you 

In the hour of your agony, Mother of Swords? 


Old days! The wild geese are flighting, 
Head to the storm as they faced it before, 
For where there are Trish there’s loving and fighting, 
And when we stop e'ther, it’s Ireland no more! 
Ireland no more! 








The Spy 


By Charles A. Cogswell 


HEN men get together and 

WV believe that they are enjoy- 

ing themselves the most, 

they are usually to be found 

telling tales of the one kind or the 

other, some men tell long stories, some 

short, some witty, some droll, and 
some just plain otherwise. 

Our little party was a meeting of 
four old college acquaintances at a re- 
union of the class of 1913, after a sep- 
aration of five years. One of us had 
become a doctor, one a lawyer, one a 
traveling salesman, and the fourth had, 
after trying several other things, fin- 
ally become a teacher in the Colridge 
School for the Deaf and Hard of Hear- 
ing. 

The Traveling Salesman had fin- 
ished several short quick stories, to 
which the doctor and the lawyer had 
added several others, and it was sug- 
gested that the teacher tell a story or 
two. 

After hesitating a moment or two as 
though thinking, “I wonder if you fel- 
lows would care to hear a story, one 
slightly different from the kind we 
have been telling, part of which came 
under my own observation, due to my 
knowledge of lip reading, and part of 
which I have picked up from other 
sources.” Being assured that we 
wanted him to proceed, he contributed 
the following: 


Scene One is—The Domino Room of 
the Hotel M., New York, Saturday, 
8.30 p. m., two weeks ago. 


Madam Coutrie sat at her favorite 
table in the corner furthest from the 
door. This was her vantage point; 
from here she could watch not only the 
dancers, but with equal facility could 
observe the comings, the doings and 


the departures of those who dined, 
those who wined, and those who, for 
the appearance of the thing, did their 
bit of both. 

When Monsieur Lynn Deveaux ar- 
rived, he was late, just seven minutes, 
by Madam’s minute wrist watch. 

Raising her hand to his lips: “It is 
a thousand pardons I beg. My late- 
ness, is it inexcusable? Only the most 
pressing business, not business of my 
own, for rather my buiness should fail 
a hundred times than I should keep 
Madam waiting, but it was the import- 
ant advice which my nephew must 
have, and which I alone could supply, 
delayed me. I pray your indulgence, 
Mon Amie.” 

“Ah, Monsieur, surely, the helping 
of a relative or a friend, like Charity, 
covers a multitude of sin. Since it 
was not blue eyes, golden hair and 
girlish laughter that delayed Monsieur, 
Monsieur is forgiven. You see, I fear 
for you, my friend.” 

“Ma chere! A young voice, blue 
eyes, a golden curl! What are they, 
with Madam here? Who knows my 
heart as well as Madam ?” 

“Ah, indeed, Monsieur, when Ma- 
dam is here. So? Madam’s charms 
are not then yet faded? Well! But I 
suppose it is true I am not as young as 
when we first met in the little town 
re 

“Sh! Madam forgets. In America 
there is a saying: ‘Even the walls have 
ears!’ Thirty-seven is not old, ma 
chere!” 

“Forty-one, my friend, though I 
thank you for the compliment.” 

“Impossible!” 

“No, not impossible. On the other 
hand quite true, too true. But it is not 
of my age that I would converse. Age 
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is a matter of cold, hard, facts, which 
neither you nor I can change. It is 
of another matter that I wish to talk. 
The rumor reaches me that you are 
seen, of late, paying marked attentions 
to one, Miss Braynell. Of course, 
Monsieur understands——” 

“It is absurd. A mere child, barely 
eighteen, Mon Dieu let us change the 
subject.” 

“As Monsieur wishes.” The sub- 
ject was changed, but it was more than 
evident that Madam Coutrie was not 
pleased. She bit her lip, then giving 
her shoulders a slight shrug, carried 
the conversation over safer grounds. 


Scene Two, same as scene one. 

Two days had passed since Madam 
Coutrie and Monsieur Deveaux last 
dined together in the Domino Room of 
the Hotel M——, Monsieur had been 
there both the subsequent evenings, 
but Madam, partly because of other 
matters, and, possibly, partly out of 
pique towards Monsieur, had not been 
to their usual meeting place, the little 
table in the corner furthest from the 
door. But tonight she again appeared, 
and the head waiter hurried forward 
and escorted her to her customary seat. 

As she seated herself, a gentle- 
man arose from one of the nearby 
tables, and crossing the intervening 
space, placed his hand on the back of 
the chair opposite Madam. “May I 
have the honor of joining you?” he 
asked. 

“My dear Mr. Dunston,” she greeted 
him. “This is a pleasure, but I am 
waiting the arrival of your uncle, 
Monsieur Deveaux. Perhaps, though, 
when he arrives he will ask you to 
join us.” 

“Well, I don’t know so much that he 
would,” he replied. “But you see, 
Monsieur is giving a little dinner party 
up-stairs in his suite this evening, en- 
tertaining the charming Miss Braynell, 
so I figure that there is not much 
chance of his showing up here, though 
his party is not due to commence for 
more than an hour yet. It sure would 
be my.tough luck if uncle should ap- 
pear on the scene. He is a jealous old 








chap, sure enough. He would prob- 


ably wring my neck for me. If Ma- 
dam only would let me——” 

“Now, now, friend Dunston, remem- 
ber your promise, no more love mak- 
ing, you know. You may join me, 
though I am only eating a bite, as I 
must hurry, for I have many things 
to attend to this evening.” 


Scene Three—The Party. 


Monsieur Deveaux’s party was pro- 
gressing nicely. The guests had ar- 
rived, Miss Braynell and her father, 
Mrs. Darby, a mutal friend of Mon- 
sieur and of the Braynells, and Mon- 
sieur’s nephew, Mr. Dunston. Dinner 
had been announced, and the guests 
seated. Monsieur, lifting the cover 
from off the platter that had just been 
brought in, disclosed a plump, well- 
browned turkey; there was a sudden 
commotion in the outer room. Mon- 
sieur rose and hastened to the door. 
Opening it, he glanced into the next 
room, uttered an exclamation, passed 
through the doorway and closed the 
door behind him, but not before the 
guests had seen an infuriated woman 
struggling in the hands of Monsieur’s 
Chinese valet. 

The door had closed, the guests had 
hardly had time to exchange startled 
glances, Monsieur’s voice rang out 
vibrating with sudden fear, “My God! 
Ah! Help!” 

The guests rushed into the room. 
On the floor lay Monsieur, blood ooz- 
ing from his side; near him, leaning 
against a chair as for support, stood 
Madam Coutrie. With one of her 
hands she was rubbing her neck, while 
in the other, partly hidden by the folds 
of her dress, she held a long, slim- 
bladed stiletto. 

“He tried to choke me,” she gasped. 
“T had to stab him—to save my life. 
He is dead? Oh, I know he is dead. 
Oh! Oh!” 

The guests had all stopped stock 
still, just inside the door. Even Mon- 
sieur’s little Chinese valet, with his 
back pressed tightly against the outer 
door, stood as though hypnotized, his 
eyes nearly round with the horror of it. 

















There was a groan. Monsieur open- 
ed his eyes. “Help me!” he called 
out. “I am wounded.” Mr. Dunston 
sprang to his aid, opened his waistcoat, 
and attempted to stop the flow of 
blood. 

“Arrest her,” Monsieur called out. 
“Arrest her, she is a dangerous wo- 
man, a German spy. I can prove it,” 
raising his voice above Madam’s as 
she tried to check him, calling out to 
him to be quiet, to take it easy, that 
he was killing himself. “I can prove 
it.” He fairly yelled the words. “On 
the chain around her neck she wears 
an amulet on one side of which you 
wil] find engraved certain hieroglyph- 
ics, on the other side is engraved her 
agency number, 418, followed by her 
series number, 12. I tell you, ar- 
rest her. Arrest her; you will find val- 
uable government papers in her pos- 
session.” 

Here Monsieur, who was apparently 
suffering great pain, fainted. 

Madam Coutrie, who al] this time 
had veen very excited, calling out, 
“Be quiet. It is a lie. Oh, Monsieur, 
how can you?” and like terms, now 
grew quite cool and composed. 

“T am sorry that this has happened,” 
she said in a calm and even tone, ad- 
dressing herself, not so much to the 
guests as to the house detective, who 
had entered just as Monsieur had 
fainted. “You see,” she held out a 
badge for inspection, “I am a United 
States Secret Service Agent. What 
Monsieur has said to these people to 
the effect that I am a German spy is, 
of course, absurd. I do not deny that 
I have in my possession papers of 
great value to the United States gov- 
ernment, papers that would do im- 
measurable harm if they came into the 
possession of Germany. They are in 
my possession merely because I, as 
an agent of the United States govern- 
ment, have been able to trace them 
down before they reached enemy 
hands. These papers were in Mon- 
sieur’s safe, which you see stands 
open. His Chinese servant caught me 
taking them from the safe. Monsieur 
Deveaux, in trying to take them from 
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me, nearly choked me to death. I 
was forced to stab him. He will, of 
course, be arrested upon his regaining 
consciousness. I will ask you to see to 
that. The amulet Monsieur spoke of 
is one which he himself gave to me 
in rememberance of our first meeting 
when I was in Germany several years 
ago on government business. The num- 
bers represent the 4th month 18th day, 
1912.” 

Turning and looking Mr. Dunston 
squarely in the eyes, she continued: 
“This gentleman here is Monsieur’s 
nephew, also a German spy. Perhaps 
you had better put the handcuffs on 
him. Do not let him escape.” 

Albert Dunston had been kneeling 
beside his uncle, attempting to bring 
him back to consciousness. He now 
rose to his feet. Bringing his hand 
from behind his back, he covered 
Madam with a very business looking 
like revolver. 

“Very neatly played, my dear 
Madam Coutrie. However, I am not 
as you thought—it might interest you 
to know—a German spy like yourself, 
pretending to the outside world to be 
a Frenchwoman while at the same time 
acting as a United States Secret Ser- 
vice agent, that you might find it pos- 
sible to get inside information for the 
enemy. As a United States Govern- 
ment agent I have been on the trail of 
you and my uncle for several months, 
even long before I had the pleasure of 
meeting you. Your accusation of me 
is due to no other cause than my at- 
tempts to break up my uncle’s fas- 
cination for you. Not only was he 
fascinated by you, but in addition he 
was a pacifist, and thought that in aid- 
ing you he would help bring peace. 
He was mistaken in his ideas, never- 
theless, in his attempt to carry them 
out he has proven himself a traitor to 
his country. He has met his just de- 
serts. He is dead. I arrest you in the 
name of the United States govern- 
ment. Kindly hand over the papers 
taken from my uncle’s safe, your Se- 
cret Service badge, and indentification 
amulet. The government has use for 
them.” 
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Madam glanced at the body of Mon- 
sieur, shrugged her shoulders, and 
handed over the papers, the amulet 
and the badge as requested. 

Turning to the House Detective, Mr. 
Dunston handed him Madam’s badge 
and his own, requesting him to note 
the similarity and minute differences. 
Glancing carefully but quickly through 
the papers he had received from Ma- 
dam, Mr. Dunston placed them to- 
gether with the amulet in an inside 
pocket. Taking the two badges back 
from the house detective, he cautioned, 
“Just a few minutes in which to get 
Madam away before you call the po- 
lice. I don’t want the contents of any 
of these papers to get into the news- 
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papers. No, I guess we will not need 
handcuffs. Madam is not likely to 
make a disturbance, and the hand- 
cuffs would be rather conspicuous.” 

He started towards the door with 
Madam. Just as he reached it he 
turned to speak again. The door 
opened behind him. 

Two of the items composing this 
story found their way into the early 
morning papers: one of the death of 
the wealthy Monsieur Deveaux, a 
guest of the Hotel M——-; the other 
of the capture of two German spies 
passing under the names of Madam 
Coutrie and Mr. Albert Dunston. A 
wonderful institution is the modern 
newspaper. 





A THRUSH BEFORE DAWN 


Darkling, deliberate, what sings 
This wonderful one, alone, at peace? 
What wilder things than song, what things 
Sweeter than youth, clearer than Greece, 
Dearer than Italy, untold 
Delight, and freshness centuries old? 


And first first-loves, a multitude, 
The exaltation of their pain: 
Ancestral childhood long renewed; 
And midnights of invisible rain: 
And gardens, gardens, night and day, 
Gardens and childhood all the way. 


What Middle Ages passionate, 
O passionless voice! What distant bells 
Lodged in the hills, what palace state 
Illyrian! For it speaks, it tells, ? 
Without desire, without dismay, 
Some morrow and some yesterday. 





ALicE MEYNELL. 
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Along San Francisco's Front 


By E. M. North Whitcomb 


ID you ever take a walk around 

D the city front, including the 

new wall, the Marina, and the 
southern part of town? 

If you have not done so, you have 
missed a part of your life. But did you 
walk there when you were young, or 
when San Francisco was young? Did 
you then walk around the City Front 
when it was minus the “Sea Wall,” mi- 
nus the Marina, minus the southern 
part of the “Front,” finding there only 
the Boat Clubs, the old Lime Kiln, 
the big hot water pipe from the brew- 
ery, where, after a swim in the bay, 
you could go and sit under the hot 
water drippings and get warm, or slide 
down some of the greasy, soapy 
“ways” that had been used for launch- 
ing or hauling out schooners and scows 
that sailed the raging main of the Sac- 
ramento ? 

If you did, you remember (for no 
one who lived in San Francisco while 
history was a-making in the ’50’s and 
60’s could forget anything of that tine) 
the great tug Goliath. She was the 
second tug boat built in the United 
States, and the oldest steam vessel on 
the Pacific Coast. What a history she 
had. Originally, a side wheeler, with 
a walking beam and built in New York 
for W. H. Webb in '48, she came 
round the Horn to San Francisco, 
where she was placed on the run to 
Sacramento in the Golden Days, when 
that river was clear and deep and wide 
and altogether lovely. Before placing 
her in the river trade she was length- 
ened and had her name changed to the 
Defender, but hydraulic mining de- 
bris soon put an end to river traffic and 
the blue water of the ocean became 
again her home, and it was while run- 
ning to Panama under command of 


Capt. Haley the rescue of the passen- 
gers of the ill-fated Yankee Blade 
took place. Later the old Goliath, hav- 
ing resumed her name, was used as a 
tow boat in this harbor, but she was 
gradually superseded by faster and 
more modern built boats, so was laid 
up on the Mission flats till ’64, when 
she took on a new lease of life, was re- 
fitted, sent to Puget Sound, where 
again her usefulness was demonstrated 
—but in 94 she was abandoned, as so 
many of the old time vessels were, 
and finally in "99 she was made a 
bonfire of on the beach at Seattle. She 
used to lay at Broadway Wharf, the 
oldest wharf in the city. It was built 
in 49, about 250 feet long, and Com- 
mercial street wharf, better known as 
Long Wharf, was run out at Montgom- 
ery street, about the same time, but in 
’50 the fire fiend wiped them all out, 
but not for long. San Francisco must 
have its boulevard, so they were al- 
most immediately rebuilt, and ex- 
tended a distance of almost 2,000 feet 
into the bay; truly deserving the 
names of Broadway and Long Wharf. 
Who in San Francisco in the ’50’s and 
early ’60’s but enjoyed the Sunday 
tour down Long Wharf. Remember 
how everybody went down to the Front 
to see the 4th of July regattas when 
the Angel Dolly or the Viking, or some 
other racer would carry the broom at 
the mast head. 

Then to stand out at the end and 
look back at what was called “Harri- 
son’s Pier” or “Cunningham’s wharf,” 
or “Clark’s Point.” Then to wonder 
over how the city’s business parts of 
town were being built on “spiles” or 
“piles,” as they were more commonly 
called, and how the shore line was 
rapidly being shoved into the bay. Un- 
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der the houses, and through the long 
rows of piles, ebbed and flowed the 
tide, bringing much flotsam and jet- 
sam from the bay, but the worm, or 
terrido, soon made havoc among the 
moving foundations, and it wasn’t sel- 
dom that one heard of the sudden col- 
lapse into the briny ooze of wharf, 
house and contents, but this item in 
the morning paper was only made an 
occasion for another walk along shore 
just to see what preparations were be- 
ing made for rebuilding. 

Do you remember what a commotion 
there was when “Dad” came home and 
told that Captain Folsom proposed to 
fill in the water lot west of where now 
stands the Bank of California? It was 
the talk of the town, and it was some- 
thing new to see in one’s walk how 
that water lot could swallow a sand- 
hill—but it paid, and so the streets 
grew on piles and were later filled in 
and many a doomed vessel was left 
high and dry never to sail the salt seas 
again. The sand poured around them, 
actually burying them from sight. On 
the one Sunday one saw the Old Ship 
converted into a house with a flourish- 
ing business, and one might, while sit- 
ting on the taffrail on the side facing 
the bay, go fishing, and on the follow- 
ing Sunday there would be a street on 
that side, and the ship would be high 
and dry, except for the tide water. 

There was the old ship Niantic 
She carried about 450 tons—she had 
been hauled out on a water lot on what 
is now the northwest corner of Clay 
and Sansome streets. After lying there 
a few weeks she was utilized as a store 
ship, and all her sailing gear was taken 
off, and spiles were driven on each 
side to steady her, then the sand was 
poured in. It wasn’t long before her 
story was told, and it was a sight to 
walk around there and see how high 
her sides were above the street. On 
the next Sunday there were windows 
cut and doors placed, and the ship Ni- 
antic had been changed to the Hotel 
Niantic, and for many years this hotel 
was the home of many well known 
citizens. 

Then there was the old Apollo and 


the brig Euphemia. Sure—the Euphe- 
mia was used as a prison in *49, and 
was anchored at the corner of Jackson 
and Battery streets, where Captain 
Minturn’s office and the California 
Navigation Company’s office used to 
be. The Apollo was anchored near 
the Euphemia, and was used as an ore 
ship. Why, yes, old Captain Richard 
used to have charge, and his family 
lived aboard for some years. Later, 
when Battery street (named after the 
famous Battery in New York) was 
piled and capped, the old ship was 
closed in and became a sailor board- 
ing house, and called the Apollo Sa- 
loon. 

It was a most interesting object 
seen from the street, as the side of 
the hulk rose considerably above 
the level of the street, and for many 
a day it was the source of great won- 
der to the rising generation (for we 
were there), who could not imagine 
how a ship could be found amid such 
surroundings. Do you remember how 
the fire laddies held possession of the 
ship Thomas Bennett near the corner 
of Sacramento and Sansome streets, 
using it for a gathering place for the 
Baltimore, New Orleans and Savan- 
nah boys until the Monumental No. 6 
Engine House was built? Didn’t they 
have high jinks there? Tell you what. 
Then the Bennett fell into the trough of 
the sand hills, instead of the sea, met 
her fate and was covered from sight 
by the clean, shiny sand. Now, these 
“Early walks and talks” were most in- 
teresting, because everybody knew 
everybody else, and was willing to 
stop and talk over the great strides the 
city was making. Just think, from the 
time when Governor Figueroa offered 
Mr. Leese the choice of two locations 
for business purposes, some time in 
1836—one being at the mouth of Mis- 
sion Creek, and the other at the en- 
trance of the bay, near the Presidio. 
But Mr. Leese, with the far-sighted- 
ness of the Gringo, wouldn’t take any- 
thing but what was on the Water 
Front, even in that early day. 

After considerable legal delay the 
first wooden house in San Francisco 
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was built, about 250 yards from the 
beach and on the lot now known as the 
southwest corner of Clay and Grant 
avenue, formerly Dupont street. The 
house was finished in time for a 4th of 
July celebration in 1836. They had a 
joyous “Fourth,” as everybody came 
to enjoy the new houses; before that, 
Captain Richardson and Mr. Leese had 
been tent holders. Thirty years after 
that, San Francisco had 250,000 in- 
habitants. 

What glorious Fourths we used to 
have in the early 50’s and 60’s! How 
the firemen and the militia, the boys 
and the girls, the men and the women, 
all turned out, and the children rode 
on the “machines,”and shouted, sang 
and waved flags whenever they could 
get them. Perhaps you remember 
when the American barque, “Don 
Quixote” (the same vessel that 
brought Captain Leese’s supplies up 
from Monterey) came into harbor, and 
how she was greeted? After the Cap- 
tain came on shore, how everybody 
talked old times, when two American 
and one Mexican vessel provided all 
the colored bunting used at that mem- 
orable Fourth of July of 1836, when 
the American and Mexican flags 
floated amicably together, the first 
time the American flag had been dis- 
played at Yerba Buena. In our walk 
round town we will not forget the old 
Broadway jail, now considerably re- 
moved from the water front, near 
which so much of the city’s history 
has been transacted, and to the old 
timer it brings to mind the Front 
again. 

Somewhere about July 31, 1846, the 
ship Brooklyn arrived with a large 
number of Mormon emigrants; among 
them Mr. Samuel Brannan, after whom 
Brannan street is named. Very soon 
after landing, there came trouble, and 
Mr. Brannan had his share of it, de- 
servedly or not. Mr. Brannan was 
president of the Mormon Association, 
and had been accused of mismanaging 
the funds. The matter was brought 
into court and he demanded a jury trial 
—the first ever heard of in California 
—by which Mr. Brannan was success- 


fully cleared of any such base action. 
There was the old steamer California 
in the stream. Her first advent into 
San Francisco Bay was on February 
28, 1849; there were but few people 
at the Presidio, but those few were 
startled at the sound of the steam 
whistle, one of the first ever heard on 
this coast. She was welcomed by a 
salute from the five vessels of war un- 
der Commodore Apelsby Catesby 
Jones, whose flapship was the three- 
decker of 74 guns, the Ohio, then the 
greatest fighting machine belonging to 
the United States, so it was said. 

San Francisco then consisted of 
thirty-two houses, scattered from 
Brown’s Hotel, on the southwest cor- 
ner of Clay and Kearny, to Juan’s, sit- 
uated on the block north of Union 
Square. Juana Baronie was the wash- 
woman who gave the name to “Wash- 
woman’s Beach,” or Bay, where the 
streams of water issuing from a spring 
near the site of the public school, on 
the corner of Washington and Mason, 
flowed down past her house to the bay. 
She was a half-Indian woman and 
built the first house in that location, 
just outside the Alcalde’s limits. Then 
as you turned down Stockton near 
Francisco, there was the old Hospital 
and City and County Jail. Of course 
it wasn’t a ’49er, but in ’59 the School 
Department exchanged a lot on Green- 
wich street for the Hospital site, 
where a building was put up which 
served its purpose well until the one 
on the Potrero was built, when the old 
building was bolted and barred and 
turned into a County Jail. Dad and I 
used to like to walk around it when 
going to the old Fisherman’s Wharf, 
but it had fallen into decay, and like 
a ship that passed in the night, it has 
gone. 

At Merchant and Montgomery 
streets we take a look at the oldest 
brick house in this locality. Some 
time in May, 1850, a big scow came 
up to Montgomery street loaded with 
bricks from across the bay—Corte 
Madera. They came to the order of 
Captain Henry F. Naglee, who was 
the owner of the lot. The house was 
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four months in building. In this house 
much of the history of our well-be- 
loved city has been enacted. Here 
Judge Ogden Hoffman (the first Fed- 
eral Judge to preside in California) 
ordered his commission as Judge of 
the U. S. District for the Northern 
District of California to be spread up- 
on the court minutes. This old time 
parchment bore the signature of Presi- 
dent Millard Fillmore, and was at- 
tested by Daniel Webster, secretary of 
the United States. David D. Douglas 
was the first U. S. Marshal, and Geo. 
Penn Johnston was his deputy. In 
1851 the first U. S. Grand Jury was 
impaneled in this building, and after 
serving two days brought in twenty in- 
dictments against Captain “Bob” Wat- 
erman, familiarly known on the water 
front as “Bully” Waterman of the ship 
“Challenge;” and his cruel mate, 
Douglas. Douglas tried to escape to 
Monterey so that he might ship aboard 
a brig lying there, and so escape the 
justice that awaited him, but Colonel 
Jack Hays, sheriff of San Francisco, 
assisted by a number of sailors, cap- 
tured him as he was concealed on a 
farm wagon. 

He was brought back to the city to 
stand trial in the old building. Both 
captain and mate were acquitted on 
the murder charge, but were heavily 
fined on the other indictments. This 
building was also noted as the office 
home of A. P. Crittenden, who was 
shot and killed by Mrs. Laura D. Fair 
on board the ferry boat El Capitan, in 
November, 1874. 

Dr. Toland, U. S. Attorney S. W. 
Inge, Judge A. Glassell, and many 
others of our grand old pioneers, made 
their home in this building for years. 
It was situated but a short distance 
from the water front, and Captain Na- 
glee often told that it cost him $140 per 
thousand to lay the bricks, and the 
carpenters, masons, etc., received 
from $15 to $20 per day for their 
labor, according to their skill. 

But not alone in houses and ships, 
San Francisco was rich in “charac- 
ters.” There were Emperor Norton, 
and the two dogs, Bummer and Laza- 
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rus. Eh! but they were pitiful as well 
as interesting. There was Uncle 
Freddy Coombs, more commonly 
known as George Washington, owing 
to his dress and general make-up. But 
there were so many. Have you been 
round Black Point? Oh, you mean the 
Military Reservation. It is called 
Point San Jose or Fort Mason now. 
Do you know that old house owned by 
Leonidas Haskell, who kept the tea 
store? On Lombard, near Franklin, it 
stood, and that is the place where the 
well beloved Senator Broderick passed 
out of life as the result of a duel. 
The house has been used by the 
commandant for his quarters, and can 
scarcely be recognized by the old tim- 
ers. Now come down by Chestnut and 
Stockton again. Why, where’s the old 
Toland Medical College? It is torn 
down and rebuilt as “A Home for In- 
ebriates.” What a funny story that 
site brings to mind. The building was 
originally called “Pfeiffer’s Folly,” or 
“Castle.” Pfeiffer, you must know, 
was a sort of an inventor, a seeker af- 
ter the philosopher’s stone. He trav- 
eled across the plains, and finally 
reached Sacramento—New Helvetia 
it was called then—and he made 
friends with General John A. Sutter, 
and bought from some of the natives 
a hen and a rooster, paying $50 for the 
pair. Chickens and eggs were worth 
their weight in gold those days, so, 
being blessed with a thrifty wife, he 
went into the poultry business. The 
venture throve, and much of the gcld 
dust that was dug round his diggings 
came into his hands. In °53 he left 
Sacramento, and built this building in 
San Francisco, which he declared to 
be fire proof, and, owing to its pecul- 
iar architecture, was long known as 
Pfeiffer’s Castle. Then he built a big 
flour mill (having invented a new mill- 
ing process) on Francisco street, but 
owing to its errors of construction, it 
failed, and was sold at auction, and 
turned into tenement houses. He went 
into many speculations, but was very 
unfortunate—three of his children died 
in one day. So much trouble crowded 
on the old man that his mind became 
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clouded, and for many years he was 
known as “Crazy Pfeiffer.” He fin- 
ally found rest in Lone Mountain (the 
last home of so many of the splendid 
men who made this city), leaving be- 
hind him very little of the yellow metal 
he had accumulated during his life. 
But you’re tired. Let us sit down 
in “Pele Johnson’s Coffee House,” 
near “Ellen Moon’s” old place and en- 
joy a cup of real coffee, and perhaps 


in your next walk you'll meet with 
some of the old characters whom I 
have mentioned. Wasn’t it easy to 
talk? Next morning, yes early, the 
summons went forth, the beloved city 
that was; all we had loved, was 
doomed. It became a retrospection, 
enveloped in a veil of ashes and 
smoke that clouded the heavens that 
had smiled upon St. Francis. Was it 
all a dream? Nay, it is a Memory. 





LAVENDER 


Gray walls that lichen stains, 

That take the sun and the rains, 
Old, stately and wise; 

Clipt yews, old lawns flag-bordered, 

In ancient ways yet ordered; 


South walk where the loud bee plies 


Daylong till summer flies ;— 
Here grows Lavender, here breathes England. 


Gay cottage gardens, glad, 
Comely, unkempt and mad, 
Jumbled, jolly and quaint; 
Nooks where some old man dozes; 
Currants and beans and roses 
Mingling without restraint; 
A wicket that long lacks paint ;— 
Here grows Lavender, here breathes England. 


Sprawling for elbow-room, 
Spearing straight spikes of bloom, 
Clean, wayward and tough; 
Sweet and tall and slender, 
True, enduring and tender, 
Buoyant and bold and bluff, 
Simplest, sanest of stuff;— 
Thus grows Lavender, thence breathes England. 











Five Years on a Homestead 


By Mrs. J. C. Osborn 


man struggling against sickness, 
lack of employment, high cost of 
living, with the mass of heteroge- 
neous humanity about us—all strug- 
gling for a mere existence; from with- 
in that insistent voice saying: “Be 
your own boss; get back to the land,” 
that decided my husband and myself 
to take up a North Dakota homestead. 

We had two children then, a little 
lad one year and a half old, the other 
a delicate baby girl of but six months 
of age. 

Our homestead was located in Ward 
County, on that high plateau known 
as the Great Divide, from which the 
Mouse river circles back to the north 
into Canada, and the Missouri flows 
on its southern course. 

It seemed such an easy avenue of es- 
cape, the gift of a hundred and sixty 
acres of land so alluring. When con- 
ditions become intolerable, we will 
grasp at any means of escape; as the 
drowning man grasps at a straw. The 
lure of gold has called men through 
the sand and fire of the deserts, far 
into the frozen north, amongst savage 
African tribes; the bones of prospec- 
tors have left a clearly seen trail across 
the plains of our own fair land; and 
always it has been man who was eager 
to go in quest of the shining metal, 
and always it has been woman who 
followed him, not for the metal, but 
to be near him; the man she loves, to 
shield him, to nurse him and keep him 
from harm. What nonsense this prat- 
tle of the wife being “the clinging 
vine,” of man wishing to protect wo- 
man. If either will admit the truth, 
it is the maternal instinct of woman 
that is forever solicitous for man, try- 
ing to shield him, not only from the 
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elements, sickness or death, but also 
the effects of his own debaucheries. 

My husband preceded me to the 
homestead. He went on before with 
two carloads of live stock and farming 
implements to make ready for my later 
arrival. My father accompanied him. 
I will explain in as few words as pos- 
sible that it was my father’s “pet 
scheme” to have us go, and it was 
greatly through his influence we de- 
cided to go. He had hoped to get 
some choice land for himself, and al- 
though he was then a man of seventy, 
was nothing loath to make easy money 
if afforded a chance. 

Never will I forget the day I bade 
my friends and relatives and native 
State adieu at Minneapolis, and em- 
barked for the first time on an emi- 
grant train. 

The train was crowded to its fullest 
capacity with women and children, 
with a few men. There were the us- 
ual number of Russians immigrating 
into Canada, eating sunflower seeds, 
and munching peanuts. And ah! the 
number of babies and small children 
on that train, being carried into the 
cold northland far from towns, drugs, 
doctors and nurses; but what matter, 
if only their fathers got land, which 
in time meant gold. 

One woman had five little ones with 
her, the oldest perhaps six years, the 
youngest an infant, at the most not 
over four weeks old. Second to the 
baby, a little lad of about two years, 
was very sick, and to soothe his fretful 
crying, his mother gave him frequent 
drinks of alkali water, the only kind to 
be had. 

My own little ones were nervous and 
fretful, especially at their usual bed 
time. I got them both to sleep, and 
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went to sleep myself in the early even- 
ing. The baby was across my lap, my 
little man on the seat beside me, with 
his little head propped against my 
knee, and I laid my head on the win- 
dow casing. The noise and jolting of 
the train made me so exhausted that 
I slept in that position so soundly a 
woman shook me to tell me my baby 
was crying. Whenever I see an emi- 
grant train it reminds me of the story 
of the woman with the many children 
who was asked if they were all her 
children, or a picnic, to which she re- 
plied: “They are all my children, and 
no picnic!” 

Thus we arrived at Velva, the star 
city on the Mouse, at about two-thirty 
in the morning. There is always a 
touch of sadness to me in the name 
Velva, just why I do not know. Per- 
haps because we entered it so full of 
hopes and left it in despair. My hus- 
band met me there, and after a couple 
of hours sleep, we started for the 
homestead, on the old farm wagon. It 
had on it the double box, the under 
part contained our range, and three or 
four full-blood Poland-China hogs; 
over them were boards, on which were 
tied tables, chairs, satchels and num- 
erous other articles, all that could be 
piled on, and tied there, and certainly 
all two horses could haul. 

I had not expected to find cold wea- 
ther in April, and was thinly clad. Lit- 
tle Clarence sat between husband and 
I on the seat, and after we had jolted 
over many weary miles, went to sleep. 
The baby wailed dismally from the 
cold wind that blew across the snow 
drifts that were scattered all along the 
way. Late in the afternoon we ar- 
rived at the homestead. Imagine what 
it was like. One hundred and sixty 
acres of bleak prairie, not a furrow 
plowed, our two cows staked out, with 
no shelter of any kind; no habitation 
of any kind but an eight by ten shack, 
boards with tar paper over them. 

As my father was with us it was 
necessary to have two beds, and as 
there was not room enough for the two 
beds on the floor, a spring with mat- 
tress covering was nailed onto two by 
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fours above the other bed, and a cou- 
ple of feet from the roof, the eaves 
even with the bed on the back side. 
The range and a small dry goods box 
completed the furniture of the room, 
and we had scarcely room to walk be- 
tween. My father sat upon the bed to 
eat his meals, while husband and I sat 
on the box, and the babies sat on the 
floor or bed, whichever place we could 
find room for them. That shack was 
our only house from April to Novem- 
ber of that year. 

The April winds blew sand and 
sometimes snow through the cracks. 
My old father suffered from the cold, 
and would build up hot fires at night, 
and then it would be anything but cold 
to us next the roof. Sometimes strange 
horses came around to tear open the 
tent we had set up, which contained 
our furniture and several sacks of 
bran that was so alluring to the prairie 
horse that seldom saw any; and the 
words my husband used when he was 
compelled to climb down from the 
second-story bed to chase these mid- 
night marauders were not polite, to 
say the least. 

While husband and father were 
busy hauling the remainder of our ma- 
chinery, household goods, etc., from 
Velva to the homestead, making pas- 
ture fence, building a stable, digging 
a well, and turning over prairie sod 
under the breaking plow, I was not 
without my experiences. The weather 
remained cold until June with ice an 
inch thick in the month of May. Still 
I had to do my washing right out in 
the open, for there were no laundries 
there. My sewing machine stood in 
the tent, and every heavy wind filled 
it with sand that took time and care to 
clean out whenever I wanted to use it, 
and my sewing was all done there in 
the wind and cold. I had never seen 
lignite coal before, and did not know 
how to use it, and as it was our only 
fuel, I was never certain as to how 
and when I would have the meals 
ready. When at last I found it needed 
a stove with a powerful draft and 
plenty of time to become ignited, I 
had no more trouble, only to cool off 
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the little shack before it became nec- 
essary to cook the next meal. 

When I was alone with my children 
one bright morning I saw the largest 
hog I had ever seen advancing toward 
my baby that was playing by the door. 
I will never forget his fierce look and 
long tusks. Perhaps it had strayed 
from some ranch when a pig, and mak- 
ing his own way on the prairie had not 
improved his looks any. I rushed to- 
wards him to frighten him away; the 
dog saw me, and also rushed towards 
him; the hog turned and jumped over 
a four-foot fence into our own pig sty 
with one bound; commenced to chase 
the hogs around. I went in there, too, 
trying to keep the wild hog from hurt- 
ing ours. Although I whipped him 
over the nose with all my strength, I 
could make no impression upon his 
tough hide, and in a few minutes he 
had killed our valuable Poland-China 
boar. My father captured the wild 
hog, penned it up, fed it, and finally 
slaughtered it. What was lacking in 
flavor was made up in the bulk of the 
meat. 

I had been there a month before I 
even saw a woman. It was Christmas 
before any woman entered my house 
for a neighborly call, but the bache- 
lors, of which there were a half dozen, 
or more, on surrounding claims, came 
quite often to have me bake their 
bread, and sometimes take my place at 
the dry goods box for a supper. They 
were the only people I saw all that 
first summer, to tell me aught of the 
outside world. Once a month, per- 
haps, I would ride into Ruso, the near- 
est little town, to the general mer- 
chandise store, and invariably men 
were all I would see there. 

The spring was so dry people began 
to think there would be no crops. The 
fourth of July was a very hot day, fol- 
lowed by a severe electrical storm, the 
first rain of the season. Our roof 
leaked like a sieve; the floor was 
flooded with water. My father, luckily, 
was away claim hunting, so husband 
and I each found one little nook to 
stand in that was comparatively dry. 
There we remained, each holding a 


baby, clad in only our night clothes, 
until the storm was over. In about 
two hours the worst had passed over. 
We went to the tent, found a few dry 
blankets, rolled into them until morn- 
ing. The next day I spent drying 
clothes. I had taken a good mattress 
outside to dry in the sun, and not 
knowing that the lignite ashes hold 
fire for hours and even days, I carried 
a pan of ashes past; a light wind blew 
some sparks onto the mattress, which 
soon went up in smoke. 

No life is all hardship, and one pic- 
ture is ever fresh in my memory, caus- 
ing smiles and perhaps a tear back of 
the smiles. My little Clarence, who 
was so fat and clumsy he could hardly 
walk on the dry prairie grass, was 
continually followed by a rascally lit- 
tle colt, that would pull off his little 
red cap with her teeth, seemingly just 
to hear him cry. Little Clarence is 
half grown now, and the little colt 
grew up, raised more of her kind and 
died. 

Husband got fourteen acres plowed 
that first year, and into flax crop. 
When threshed there was fifty-seven 
bushels of flax to provide seed grain 
for the next year, the maintenance of 
the family of four, purchase feed for 
the four horses, and the wear and tear 
on machinery, etc. My father fur- 
nished feed for the horses, however, 
and loaned us forty dollars for the 
family. I sometimes wonder just how 
we lived. I only know we did, without 
actual want for food, and like the He- 
brews of old, must have had manna 
sent from Heaven, though in a differ- 
ent way—a few vegetables from the 
garden, wild game, milk and butter 
from the cows, and eggs from the 
chickens. 

In November, after the first snow, 
husband moved the little shack, en- 
larged it two feet on one side, and 
built. another good-sized room onto it, 
so I was then the proud possessor of 
a two room house; and I certainly de- 
served it, for I had helped to hold the 
rafters in place while husband nailed 
them, just as I took my part in pulling 
out the dirt when he dug the well, or 
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went with him in building the pasture 
fences. There was no one he could 
hire to help him, and he had no money 
to hire them if there had been. Each 
one was busy improving his own prop- 
erty. 

The winter had been a mild one, for 
Dakota—no heavy snows and little 
severe cold or wind. The last day of 
March several of the bachelor boys 
came out from the coal mine, where 
they were staying, to the homestead 
next to ours, with wagons, to haul back 
some hay. The evening was beauti- 
ful and warm, with promise of spring 
in the air. The next morning the 
ground was covered with snow, two 
or three feet deep in places, and the 
air so bitterly cold as to make one pull 
the bed covering closer, and wish 
there were a janitor to turn on the heat 
before one must get out and _ into 
clothes. The bachelor boys came over 


to “get a loaf of bread” from me, and 
incidentally sat around my little shack 
all day. Although it was larger than 
the year before, our dwelling could 


still be called nothing but a “shack.” 

It was only rough boards, papered 
outside, and then layers of prairie sod 
laid up against it to keep out the snow. 
Such as it was, however, it afforded 
shelter to many a traveler, besides our 
own family. The boys just mentioned 
and others who came into the neigh- 
borhood for hay, would stay with us 
until the weather cleared, and they 
could go back with horses and get a 
sleigh, and those who were out of 
bread and did not know how to bake. 
the stranger off the trail, “lost.” and 
those who came to save hay, and other 
property from prairie fires, would all 
come to our little home, assured of a 
welcome. 

It was about that time when we had 
our first experience with prairie fires. 
The fire swept for miles all around us 
—east, south and west, leaving us by 
a wide berth, but during the night the 
wind turned to the north, and we were 
awakened by a loud knock at the door, 
our bachelor neighbor, whom I shall 
call Billy, calling us to get up, for the 
fire was sweeping down upon us. 


Well, it did look very near and noth- 
ing between it and all we owned on 
earth. I helped husband to get out 
the horses on the breaking plow; I held 
the lantern while he tore up the sod 
into a “fire break.” Many a time we 
laughed over it afterwards; the horses 
excited, snorting, plunging, hard to 
manage; the plow with a new “lay” 
that would run too deep, and me half- 
dressed, holding the lantern. Any- 
way, the men whipped out the fire be- 
fore it had reached a half mile of our 
place, though the darkness was so de- 
ceiving we thought the fire would be 
upon us any minute. 

The seed time of the second year 
was over, and summer had come. Sum- 
mer on the prairie! I once heard a 
man say that life was worth living, 
just to see a prairie sunset in June, and 
I quite agree with him. The beautiful 
sunset glow would linger in the west 
till near midnight, and then the eastern 
glow would proclaim the coming day: 
so that even at midnight it was twi- 
light; or on darker nights, when a mist 
would obscure the light, the aurora 
borealis would light up the whole sky 
in beautiful, moving, colored lights. 
The evening and early morning there 
was one continual sound of birds call- 
ing. The prairie chicken, wild ducks, 
snipes, mud hens and the shike-poke 
among the most common. 

In among all these beauties, my life 
at that time was one of unrest and 
alarm, for I knew that I was soon to 
pass through the valley of Danger, 
and with no physicians within at least 
eighteen miles, no nurses or servant 
girls at all, myself little more than a 
girl, with two small children—small 
wonder I was filled with dread appre- 
hension. I tried to keep my mind oc- 
cupied with manual duties. I planted 
a large garden,and transplanted sev- 
eral hundred cabbage plants. The 
very next day an ice storm covered 
them all, and when it melted away, 
only a few of my cabbages were living, 
and of those a stray cow eat several in 
the fall, before garnering time. Then 
I devoted my time to chickens and tur- 
keys. The turkeys would go out every 
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night, and I would carry the little ones 
in my apron to keep the coyotes from 
getting them. I succeeded in raising 
a dozen beautiful bronze birds, but the 
first blizzard of the fall froze ten of 
them to death. The lack of experi- 
ence, of knowledge of climatic changes 
—and more than all lack of money— 
were the cause of so many failures. 

One bright Sunday morning and my 
husband’s birthday, he got up early, 
real early, to hitch up the old gray 
pacer, Sam, and speed away to the 
nearest neighbors and back again with 
her with him. 

My story of our prairie life would 
not be complete without a description 
of this woman. She was a large, hand- 
some woman, of about fifty years of 
age. Her husband was an officer of 
a Minnesota railroad, her grown daugh- 
ters accomplished young ladies. She 
left her beautiful home in the city to 
hold down a claim not only for the 
investment, but for the enjoyment of 
country life. Her great peculiarity 
was her love for animals. She would 
talk and cry with her chickens, cows, 
horse or dog, and treated them like hu- 
mans. She was the kindest of kind 
to those who pleased her, but woe to 
those who displeased her. I can see 
her yet, sailing (that is the most ex- 
pressive word I can use), simply sail- 
ing across the prarie in quest of cattle 
which had gone astray. Though such 
a large woman, she was so quick of 
motion that she at one time jumped out 
of her buggy, slapped the face of little 
English Joe, right on the streets of the 
main town, and was back in the buggy 
and gone before he, or any one else, 
could scarcely know what had hap- 
pened. On this particular Sunday her 
mission was one of peace, her object 
one of mercy, for in less than an hour 
after her coming she laid my little 
baby girl all washed and dressed into 
my arms, and was giving the other 
two children their breakfast. A few 
days later I read on a card sent to me: 
“T hear you have another daughter. 
Congratulations, or is it regrets?” I 
looked across the sweep of green hills. 
The sun was going down. Everything 
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was so beautiful, so peaceful. The 
cows were coming home to calves in 
the barn; the wild ducks were making 
the hills echo and re-echo with sounds 
of joy, for little shells were opening, 
and there were many new bills to feed. 
“Quack, quack, quack! Pom, pom- 
pooooo.” No scolding of coffee cold 
or meals too late, or care of babies and 
too many shoes to buy. “Quack, 
quack, quack! Pom, pom-pooooo!”’ 
Only peace and joy, great joy, and 
praise to their Maker, with never a 
worry about to-morrow, next week or 
next year. Trust, perfect trust, in the 
all-good life-giving power. Congratu- 
lations or regrets? If we humans 
would only take to heart these lessons 
from our feathered friends! About 
this time I heard of another little prai- 
rie maid whose coming had cost the 
mother’s life. The husband had been 
away, but returned in the evening. She 
was sO over-joyed to see him, and 
seemed to be feeling so well! She 
asked her husband to take a walk with 
her. He said she was like some butter- 
fly, gaily fluttering from flower to 
flower. Her laughter broke the peace- 
ful evening air. Sometimes she would 
sing little snatches of song—and the 
next day she was gone! They sent 
for a doctor, but before he could come 
thirty-five miles, she had looked upon 
her little babe, smiled, closed her eyes 
—and was no more. Her husband had 
won that great object of his life, a 
hundred and sixty acres of government 
land, but the price he paid was a prai- 
rie grave, where the sun beats down in 
summer and dries up the wild flowers 
that grow over her head; the winter 
snow drifts high over it, and the win- 
try wind howls around, and is her only 
requiem. While the father and hus- 
band has left what he had won as al- 
most worthless, to take his motherless 
children back to civilization to be 
cared for. While thinking of these 
things, I wrote back to my friends, “It 
is ‘Congratulations.’” When I con- 
sider all this dear, faithful little girl 
has been to me since, I’ve never 
changed my mind. 

When we came to harvest our flax 
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this, the second year, we were again 
disappointed, for there was only one 
hundred and thirty-two bushels from 
thirty-six acres of plowed land. When 
we settled all bills, we had about ten 
dollars. With another full year before 
us until we could expect another crop 
or income of an¥ kind. We had learned 
to live economically, and things that 
were absolutely necessary we could get 
without cash, so long as we had the 
homestead for security. In fact, be- 
fore we had been there five years, we 
could have bought almost anything, 
from a pair of shoes to an automobile 
with a simple note. Those notes, how- 
ever, were to bear interest at the rate 
of nine to twelve per cent. 

We had had a hard time to get our 
little grain threshed. The machine 
moved in by our stacks of flax, when 
the rain began to fall, which changed 
to sleet and snow. I had prepared 
quite a large quantity of food, and the 
threshing men staid around, sheltered 
from the storm until they had eaten it 
nearly all. Then they went away for 
a week. Then they gave me only a 
few hours’ warning. The weather had 
cleared, and they were ready to thresh. 
What would my lady readers do, I 
wonder, if they were in my place, with 
three small children, no help, ten or a 
dozen men, hard worked and hungry, 
coming for supper, and the nearest 
town five miles away. There were 
chickens to kill and clean, vegetables 
to gather and prepare, but worst of all, 
bread to bake. Oh, it was work for 
me—and then more work! 

And when it was over we still had 
some potatoes, carrots and beets in 
the garden. They had been frosted 
some, and were in danger of being 
frozen solid, so I helped my husband 
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to gather them. I remember how I 
knelt on the frozen ground, and 
knocked the clods of frozen earth 
from around the carrots, while the little 
ones were alone in the house, and 
every little while I would leave my 
work and run to the house to see if 
they were all right. Oh, how cold it 
was! I would shake and turn blue 
with cold. Those first days of frosty 
weather in the fall seemed the coldest 
of the year. 

We had just finished, and I began to 
think I’d have a little time to devote to 
housework and sewing, when I heard 
a knock on the door. On opening it, 
imagine my surprise and pleasure on 
seeing by brother, wife and baby, 
whom I had not seen for several years, 
and whom I supposed hundreds of 
miles away, in Canada, standing at the 
door. 

They stayed with us for two weeks, 
and when they went they asked me to 
go with them as far as Balfour, to visit 
a cousin of mine, so I went for a two 
days’ visit. It was like the oasis one 
finds in crossing the deserts. They 
seem all the greener, these oases, by 
contrast with the desert sand. 

There was a stop of the train at a 
little town called Kief, and by the way 
the Russians were all about, dressed 
in long fur coats and high Cossack hats 
of fur, with long, flowing beards and 
long hair, chewing sunflower seeds and 
peanuts, and rattling out the Russian 
without pause or effort, one could well 
believe the town a part or miniature of 
old Kief. If only some one would in- 
vent a machine to put their jaw-power, 
while talking, to good use, it would run 
J sewing machine for the rest of my 
ife. 

To be continued. 


































































HEN the Lieutenant turned 
W out of his dug-out in the 

very small hours, he found 

with satisfaction that a thin 
gray mist was hanging low over the 
ground. 

“Can’t see much,” he said half an 
hour later, peering out from the front 
trench. “But so much the better. 
Means they won’t be so likely to see 
us. So long, old man. Come along, 
Studd.” 

The other officer watched the two 
crawl out and vanish into the misty 
darkness. At intervals a flare light 
leaped upward from one side or the 
other, but it revealed nothing of the 
ground showed only a dim white ra- 
diance in the mist and vanished. Rifles 
crackled spasmodically up and down 
the unseen line, and very occasionally 
a gun boomed a smothered report and 
a shell swooshed over. But, on the 
whole, the night was quiet, or might 
be called so by comparison with other 
nights, and the quietness lent color to 
the belief that the Hun was quietly 
evacuating his badly battered front 
line. It was to discover what truth 
was in the report that the Lieutenant 
had crawled out with one man to get 
as near as possible to the enemy trench 
—or still better, into or over it. 

Fifty yards out the two ran into one 
of their own listening posts, and the 
Lieutenant halted a moment and held 
a whispered talk with the N. C. O. 
there. It was all quiet in front, he was 
told, no sound of movement and only 
a rifle shot or a light thrown at long 
intervals. 

“Might mean anything, or nothing,” 
thought the Lieutenant. “Either a 
trench full of Boche taking a chance 
to sleep, or a trench empty except for 
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a caretaker to shoot or chuck up an 
odd light.” 

He whispered as much to his com- 
panion and both moved carefully on. 
The ground was riddled with shell 
holes and was soaking wet, and very 
soon the two were saturated and caked 
with sticky mud. Skirting the holes 
and twisting about between them was 
confusing to any sense of direction, 
but the two had been well picked for 
this special work and held fairly 
straight on their way. No light had 
shown for a good many minutes, and 
the Lieutenant fancied that the mist 
was thickening. He halted and waited 
a minute, straining his eyes into the 
mist and his ears to catch any sound. 
There was nothing apparently to see 
or hear, and he rose to his knees and 
moved carefully forward again. As 
he did so, a flare leaped upward with 
a long hiss and a burst of light glowed 
out. It faintly illumined the ground 
and the black shadows of shell holes 
about them—the Lieutenant with a 
jump at his heart stilled and stiffened 
—not six feet away and straight in 
front, the figure of a man in a long 
gray coat, his head craned forward 
and resting on his arms crossed in 
front of him and twisted in an attitude 
of listening. Studd, crawling at the 
Lieutenant’s heels, saw at the same 
moment, as was told by his hand 
gripped and pressing a warning on the 
Lieutenant’s leg. The light died out, 
and with infinite caution the Lieuten- 
ant.slid back level with Studd, and, 
motioning him to follow, lay flat and 
hitched himself a foot at a time to- 
wards the right to circle round the re- 
cumbent German. The man had not 
been facing full on to them, but lay 
stretched and looking toward their 































left, and by a careful circling right the 
Lieutenant calculated he would clear 
and creep behind him. A big shell 
crater lay in their path, and after a 
moment’s hesitation the Lieutenant 
slid very quietly down into it. Some 
morsels of loose earth crumbled under 
him, rolled down and fell with tiny 
splashings into the pool at the bottom. 
To the Lieutenant, the noise was most 
disconcertingly loud and alarming, and 
cursing himself for a fool not to have 
thought of the water and the certainty 
of his loosening earth to fall into it, 
he crouched motionless, listening for 
any sound that would tell of the lis- 
tening German’s alarm. Another light 
rose, filling the mist with soft white 
radiance and outlining the edge of the 
crater above him. It outlined also the 
dark shape of a figure halted appar- 
ently in the very act of crawling down 
into the crater from the opposite side. 
The Lieutenant’s first flashing thought 
was that the German watcher had 
heard him and was moving to investi- 
gate; his second and quick-following 
was of another German holding still 
until the light fell. But a third idea 
came so instantly on the other two that 
before the soaring flare dropped, he 
had time to move sharply, bringing the 
man’s outline more clearly against the 
light. That look and the shape, be- 
side but clear of the body, of a bent 
leg, crooked knee upward, confirmed 
his last suspicion. Studd slid over 
soundless as a diving otter and down 
beside him, and the Lieutenant whis- 
pered: “See those two on the edge?” 
. “Both dead, sir,” said Studd, and the 
Lieutenant nodded and heaved a little 
sigh of relief. “And I think that first 
was a dead ‘un, too.” 

“Yes,” whispered the Lieutenant. 
“Looked natural and listening hard. 
Remember now, though, he was bare- 
headed. Dead all right. Come on.” 

They crept out past the two dead 
men and, abating no fraction of their 
caution, moved noiselessly forward 
again. They passed many more dead 
in the next score of yards, dead, 


twisted and contorted to every possi- 
ble and impossible attitude of unmis- 
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takable death and uncannily lifelike 
postures, and came at last to scat- 
tered fragments and loose hanging 
strands of barbed-wire entanglements. 
Here, according to previous arrange- 
ment, Studd—ex-poacher of civilian 
days and expert scout of the battalion 
—moved ahead and led the way. 
Broken strands of wire he lifted, with 
gingerly delicate touch, and laid aside. 
Fixed ones he raised, rolled silently 
under and held up for the Lieutenant 
to pass. Taut ones he grasped in one 
hand, slid the jaws of his wire nippers 
over and cut silently between his left- 
hand fingers, so that the fingers still 
gripped the severed ends, released the 
ends carefully, one hand to each, and 
squirmed through the gap. 

There was very little uncut wire, 
but the stealthy movements took time, 
and half an hour had passed from first 
wire to last and to the moment when 
the Lieutenant, in imitation of the fig- 
ure before him, flattened his body 
close to the muddy ground and lay 
still and listening. For five long min- 
utes they lay, and then Studd twisted 
his head and shoulders back. “No- 
body,” he whispered. “Just wait here 
a minute, sir.” He slipped back past 
the Lieutenant and almost immedi- 
ately returned to his side. “I’ve cut 
the loose wires away,” he said. “Mark 
this spot and try’n hit it if we have to 
bolt quick. See—look for this,” and 
he lifted a bayoneted rifle lying beside 
them, and stabbed the bayonet down 
into the ground with the rifle butt 
standing up above the edge of the 
broken parapet. 

“Cross the trench,” whispered the 
Lieutenant, “and along behind it. 
Safer there. Any sentry looking out 
forward ?” 

Studd vanished over the parapet and 
the Lieutenant squirmed after him. 
The trench was wide and broken- 
walled back and front, and both clam- 
bered up the other side and began to 
move along the far edge. In some 
places the trench narrowed and deep- 
ened, in others it widened and shal- 
lowed in tumbled sshell-craters, in 
others again was almost obliterated in 
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heaped and broken earth. The mist 
had closed down and thickened to a 
whity-gray blanket and the two moved 
more freely, standing on their feet and 
moving stooped and ready to drop at 
a sound. They moved for a consider- 
able distance without seeing a single 
German. 

Studd halted suddenly on the edge 
of a trench which ran into the one they 
were following. 

“Communication trench,” said the 
Lieutenant softly. ‘“Doesn’t seem to 
be a soul in their front line.” 

“No, sir,” said Studd, but there was 
a puzzled note in his voice. 

“Ts this their front line we’ve been 
moving along?” said the Lieutenant 
with sudden suspicion. ‘Those lights 
look farther off than they ought.” 

The dim lights certainly seemed to 
be far out on their left and a little be- 
hind them. A couple of rifles cracked 
faintly, and they heard a bullet sigh 
and whimper overhead. Closer and 
with sharper reports half a dozen 
rifles rap-rapped in answer—but the 
reports were still well out to their left 
and behind them. 

“Those are German rifles behind us. 
We've left the front line,” said the 
Lieutenant with sudden conviction. 
“Struck slanting back. Been follow- 
ing a communication trench. Damn!” 

Studd without answering dropped 
suddenly to earth, and ‘without hesi- 
tation the Lieutenant dropped beside 
him and flattened down. A long si- 
lence and the question trembling on 
his lips was broken by a hasty move- 
ment from Studd. “Quick, sir— 
back,” he said, and hurriedly wriggled 
back and into a shallow hole, the Lieu- 
tenant close after him. 

There was no need of the question 
now. Plainly both could hear the 
squelch of feet, the rustle of clothes, 
the squeak and click of leather and 
equipment. Slowly, one by one, a line 
of men filed past their hiding place, 
looming gray and shadowy through the 
mist, stumbling and slipping so close 
by that to the Lieutenant it seemed 
that only one downward glance from 
one passing figure was needed to dis- 
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cover them. Tumultuous thoughts 
raced. What should he do if they were 
discovered? Pass one quick word to 
Studd to lie still, and jump and run, 
trusting to draw pursuit after himself 
and give Studd a chance to escape and 
report? Or call Studd to run with him, 
and both chance a bolt back the way 
they came? The thick mist might help 
them, but the alarm would spread 
quickly to the front trench. Or should 
he snatch his revolver—he wished he 
hadn’t put it back in his holster— 
blaze off all his rounds, yell and make 
a row, rousing the German trench to 
fire and disclose the strength holding 
it? Could he risk movement enough 
to get his revolver clear? And all the 
time he was counting the figures that 
stumbled past—five—six—seven— 
eight. Thirty-four he counted, and 
then, just as he was going to move, an- 
other lagging two. After that and a 
long pause he held hurried consulta- 
tion with Studd. 

“They're moving up the way we 
came down,” he said. “We’re right off 
the front line. Must get back. Daren’t 
keep too close to this trench though. 
D’you think we can strike across and 
find the front line about where we 
crossed P” 

“Think so, sir,” answered Studd. 
“Must work a bit left-handed.” 

“Come on then. Keep close to- 
gether,” and they moved off. 

In three minutes the Lieutenant 
stopped with a smothered curse at the 
jar of wire caught against his shins. 

“Ware wire,” he said, and both 
stopped and felt at it. “Nippers,” he 
said. “We must cut through.” He 
pulled his own nippers out and they 
started to cut a path. “Tang,” his 
nippers swinging free of a cut wire 
struck against another, and on the 
sound came a sharp word out of the 
mist ahead of them and apparently at 
their very feet, a guttural question in 
unmistakable German. Horrified, the 
Lieutenant stood stiff, frozen for a mo- 
ment, turned sharp and fumbled a way 
back, his heart thumping and his 
nerves tingling in anticipation of an- 
other challenge or a sudden shot. But 






































there was no further sound, and pres- 
ently he and Studd were clear of the 
wire and hurrying as silently as they 
could away from the danger. 

They stopped presently, and the 
Lieutenant crouched and peered about 
him. “Now where are we?” he said, 
and then, as he caught the sound of 
suppressed chuckling from Studd 
crouched beside him, “What’s the 
joke? I don’t see anything specially 
funny about this job.” 

“I was thinkin’ of that Germ back 
there, sir,” said Studd, and giggled 
again. “About another two steps and 
we'd have fell fair on top of ’im. Bit 
of a surprise like for ’im, sir.” 

The Lieutenant grinned a little him- 
self. “Yes,” he said, “but no more sur- 
prise than I got when he sang out. Now 
what d’you think is our direction ?” 

Studd looked round him, and 
pointed promptly. The Lieutenant dis- 
agreed and thought the course lay 
nearly at right angles to Studd’s selec- 
tion. He had his compass with him 
and examined it carefully. “This bit 
of their front line ran roughly north 
and south,” he said. “If we move 
west it must fetch us back on it. We 
must have twisted a bit coming out of 
that wire—but there’s west,” and he 
pointed again. 

“T can’t figure it by compass, sir,” 
said Studd, “but here’s the way I 
reckon we came.” He scratched lines 
on the ground between them with the 
point of his wire nippers. ‘“Here’s our 
line, and here’s theirs—running this 
way.” 

“Yes, north,” said the Lieutenant. 

“But then it bends in towards ours 
—like this—and ours bends back.” 

“Jove, so it does,” admitted the 
Lieutenant, thinking back to the trench 
map he had studied so carefully be- 
fore leaving. “And we moved north 
behind their trench, so might be round 
the corner; and a line west would just 
carry us along behind their front 
line.” 

Studd was still busy with his 
scratchings. ‘“Here’s where we came 
along and turned off the communica- 
tion trench. That would bring them 
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lights where we saw them—about here. 
Then we met them Germs and struck 
off this way, and ran into that wire, an’ 
ran back—here. So I figure we got to 
go that way,” and he pointed again. 
“That’s about it,” agreed the Lieu- 


tenant. “But as that’s toward the wire 
and our friend who sang out, we’ll hold 
left a bit to try and dodge him.” 

He stood and looked about him. The 
mist was wreathing and eddying slow- 
ly about them and shut out everything 
except a tiny patch of wet ground 
about their feet. There was a distinct 
whiteness now about the mist, and a 
faint glow in the whiteness that told of 
daylight coming, and the Lieutenant 
moved hurriedly. “If it comes day 
and the mist lifts, we’re done in,” he 
said, and moved in the chosen direc- 
tion. They reached wire again, but 
watching for it this time avoided strik- 
ing into it and turned, skirting it to- 
wards their left. But the wire bent 
back and was forcing them left again, 
or circling back, and the Lieutenant 
halted in despair. ‘“We’ll have to cut 
through again and chance it,” he said. 
“We can’t risk hanging about any 
longer.” 

“Tll just search along a few yards, 
sir, and see if there’s an opening,” said 
Studd. 

“Both go,” said the Lieutenant. “Bet- 
ter keep together.” 

Within a dozen yards both stopped 
abruptly, and again sank to the ground, 
the Lieutenant cursing angrily under 
his breath. Both had caught the 
sound of voices, and from their lower 
position could see against the light a 
line of standing men, apparently right 
across their path. A spatter of rifle 
fire sounded from somewhere out in 
the mist, and a few bullets whispered 
high overhead. Then came the distant 
thud, thud, thud of half a dozen guns 
firing. One shell wailed distantly over 
—another passed closer with a savage 
rush, a third burst twenty yards away 
with a glaring flash that penetrated 
even the thick fog. The two had a 
quick glimpse of a line of Germans in 
long coats ducking their “coal scuttle” 
helmets and throwing themselves to 
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the ground. They were not more than 
thirty feet away, and there were at 
least a score of them. When their eyes 
recovered from the flash of the shell, 
the two could see not more than half a 
dozen figures standing, could hear talk- 
ing and laughing remarks, and present- 
ly heard scuffling sounds and saw fig- 
ure after figure emerge from the 
ground. 

“Trench there,” whispered Studd, 
leaning in to the Lieutenant’s ear. 
“They jumped down.” 

“Yes,” breathed the Lieutenant. He 
was fingering cautiously at the wire 
beside him. It was staked out, and as 
far as he could discover there was 
something like two feet clearance be- 
tween the ground and the bottom stand. 
It was a chance, and the position was 
growing so desperate that any chance 
was worth taking. He touched Studd’s 
elbow and began to wriggle under the 
wires. Six feet in they found another 
line stretched too low to crawl under 
and could see and feel that the patch 
of low wire extended some feet. “More 
coming,” whispered Studd, and the 
Lieutenant heard again that sound of 
squelching steps and moving men. 
They could still see the gray shadowy 
figures of the first lot standing in the 
same place, and now out of the mist 
emerged another shadowy group mov- 
ing down the line and past it. There 
was a good deal of low-toned calling 
and talking between the two lots, and 
the Lieutenant, seizing the chance to 
work under cover of the noise, began 
rapidly to nip his way through the 
wire. It was only because of their low 
position they could see the Germans 
against the lighter mist, and he was 
confident, or at least hoped, that from 
the reversed position it was unlikely 
they would be seen. The second party 
passed out of sight, and now the two 
could see a stir amongst the first lot, 
saw them hoist and heave bags and 
parcels to their shoulders and backs, 
and begin to move slowly in the oppo- 
site direction to that taken by the party 
passing them. 

“Ration party or ammunition car- 
riers,” said Studd softly. 
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“And moving to the front line,” said 
the Lieutenant quickly. In an instant 
he had a plan made. “We must follow 
them. They’ll guide us to the line. We 
keep close as we can—not lose touch 
and not be seen. Quick, get through 
here.” He started to nip rapidly 
through the wires. The party had 
moved, and the outline of the last man 
was blurring and fading into the mist. 

The Lieutenant rose and began to 
stride over the low wires. A last bar- 
rier rose waist high. With an excla- 
mation of anger he fell to work with 
the nippers again, Studd assisting him. 
The men had vanished. The Lieuten- 
ant thrust through the wires. His coat 
caught and he wrenched it free, push- 
ed again and caught again. This time 
the stout fabric of the trench coat held. 
There was no second to waste. The 
Lieutenant flung loose the waist-belt, 
tore himself out of the sleeves and 
broke clear, leaving the coat*hung in 
the wires. “Freer for running if we 
have to bolt at the end,” he said; and 
hurried after the vanished line, with 
Studd at his heels. They caught up 
with it quickly—almost too quickly, 
because the Lieutenant almost overran 
one laggard who had halted and was 
stooped or kneeling doing something to 
his bundle on the ground. The Lieu- 
tenant just in time saw him rise and 
swing the bundle to his shoulder and 
hurry after the others. Behind him 
came the two, close enough to keep 
his dim outline in sight, stooping low 
and ready to drop flat if need be, mov- 
ing as silently as possible, checking 
and waiting crouched down if they 
found themselves coming too close on 
their leader. So they kept him in 
sight until he caught the others up, 
followed them again so long that a 
horrible doubt began to fill the Lieu- 
tentnt’s mind, a fear that they were 
being led back instead of forward. He 
would have looked at his compass, but 
at that moment the dim gray figures 
before him vanished abruptly one by 
one. 

He halted, listening, and Studd at 
his elbow whispered, “Down into a 
trench, sir.” Both sank to their knees 
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and crawled carefully forward, and in 
a minute came to the trench and the 
spot where the man had vanished. 
“Coming near the front line, I ex- 
pect,” said the Lieutenant, and on the 
word came the crack of.a rifle from 
the mist ahead. The Lieutenant 
heaved a sigh of relief. “Keep down,” 
he said. “Work along this trench 
edge. Sure to lead to the front line.” 

A new hope flooded him. There was 
still the front trench to cross, but the 
ease with which they had first come 
over it made him now, turning the pros- 
pect over in his mind as he crawled, 
consider that difficulty with a light 
heart. His own trench and his friends 
began to seem very near. Crossing the 
neutral ground, which at other times 
would have loomed as a dangerous ad- 
venture, was nothing after this hair- 
raising performance of blundering 
about inside the German lines. He 
moved with certainty and confidence, 
although yet with the greatest caution. 
Twice they came to a belt of wire run- 
ning down to the edges of the trench 
they followed. The Lieutenant, after 
a brief pause to look and listen, slid 
down into the trench, passed the wire, 
climbed out again, always with Studd 
close behind him. Once they lay flat 
on the very edge of the trench and 
watched a German pass along beneath 
them so close they could have put a 
hand on his helmet. Once more they 
crouched in a shell hole while a dozen 
men floundered along the trench. And 
so they came at last to the front line. 
Foot by foot they wriggled close up 
to it. The Lieutenant at first saw no 
sign of a German, but Studd beside 
him gripped his arm with a warning 
pressure, and the Lieutenant lay mo- 
tionless. Suddenly, what he had taken 
to be part of the outline of the parapet 
beyond the trench moved and raised, 
and he saw the outline of a steel-hel- 
meted head and a pair of broad shoul- 
ders. The man turned his head and 
spoke, and with a shock the Lieutenant 
heard a murmur of voices in the trench, 
saw figures stir and move in the mist. 
Studd wriggled noiselessly closer, and, 
with his lips touching the Lieutenant’s 


ear, whispered: “I know where we are. 
Remember this bit we're on. We 
crossed to the left of here.” 

They backed away from the trench 
a little and worked carefully along it to 
their left, and presently Studd whis- 
pered: “About here, I think.” They 
edged closer in, staring across for 
sight of the silhouette of the rifle butt 
above the parapet. The mist had grown 
thicker again, and the parapet showed 
no more than a faint gray bulk against 
the lighter gray. The trench appeared 
to be full of men—"“standing to” the 
Lieutenant supposed they were—and 
they moved at the most appalling risk, 
their lives hanging on their silence and 
stealth, perhaps on the chance of some 
man climbing back out of the trench. 
The Lieutenant was shivering with ex- 
citement, his nerves jumping at every 
movement or sound of a voice from the 
trench beside them. 

Studd grasped his elbow again and 
pointed to the broken edge of trench 
where they lay, and the Lieutenant, 
thinking he recognized the spot they 
had climbed out on their first crossing, 
stared hard across to the parapet in 
search of the rifle butt. He saw it at 
last. But what lay between it and 
them? Were there Germans crouching 
in the trench bottom? But they must 
risk that, risk everything in a dash 
across and over the parapet. A puff 
of wind stirred and set the mist eddy- 
ing and lifting a moment. They dare 
wait no longer. If the wind came the 
mist would go, and with it would go 
the chance of crossing No Man’s land. 
He whispered a moment to Studd, sat 
up, twisted his legs round to the edge 
of the trench, slid his trench dagger 
from its sheath and settled his fingers 
to a firm grip on the handle, took a 
deep breath, and slid over feet fore- 
most into the trench. In two quick 
strides he was across it and scrambling 
up the parapet. The trench here was 
badly broken down and a muddy pool 
lay in the bottom. Studd caught a foot 
in something and splashed heavily, 
and a voice from a yard or two on their 
left called sharply. The Lieutenant 
slithering over the parapet heard and 
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cringed from the shot he felt must 
come. But a voice to their right an- 
swered; the Lieutenant slid down, saw 
Studd scrambled over after, heard the 
voices calling and answering and men 
splashing in the trench behind them. 
He rose to his feet and ran, Studd fol- 
lowing close. From the parapet be- 
hind came the spitting bang of a rifle, 
and the bullet whipped past most un- 
comfortably close. It would have been 
safer perhaps to have dropped to shel- 
ter in a shell hole and crawled on after 
a reasonable wait, but the Lieutenant 
had had enough of crawling and shell 
holes for one night, and was in a 
most single-minded hurry to get away 
as far and as fast as he could from 
Germans’ neighborhood. He and Studd 
ran on, and no more shots followed 
them. The mist was thinning rapidly, 
and they found their own outposts in 
the act of withdrawal to the trench. 
The Lieutenant hurried past them, 
zigzagged through their own wire, and 
with a gasp of relief jumped down into 
the trench. He sat there a few min- 
utes to recover his breath, and then 
started along the line to find Head- 
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quarters and make his report. 

On his way he met the officer who 
had watched them leave the trench and 
was greeted with a laugh. “Hullo, old 
cock. Some mud! You look as if you 


had been crawling a bit. See any 
Boche ?” 
“Crawling!” said the Lieutenam 


“Any Boche! I’ve been doing noth- 
ing but crawl for a hundred years— 
except when I was squirming on my 
face, And I’ve been falling over Boche, 
treading on Boche, bumping into 
Boche, listening to Boche remarks— 
oh, ever since I can remember,” and he 
laughed, just a trifle hysterically. 

“Did you get over their line then? 
If so, you’re just back in time. Mist 
has clean gone in the last few min- 
utes.” A sudden thought struck the 
Lieutenant. He peered long and care- 
fully over the parapet. The last wisps 
of mist were shredding away and the 
jumble of torn ground and trenches 
and wire in the German lines was 
plainly visible. “Look,” said the Lieu- 
tenant. “Three or four hundred yards 
behind their line—hanging on some 
wire. That’s my coat.” 





LOve's PESALTY 


Mind bids us forget; and so 

We straightway vow to cast aside all thought 
Of one we love—and loving, are unhappy made; 
But heart of such forgetting will have naught. 


We seek new friends; and mirrored in each face 
Of those whom we would ask to take a part 

In dulling memory’s edge, we see the one we love; 
For in things of love, mind’s subject to the heart. 


We may solace seek in giddy whirl of pleasure— 
In solitude, mayhap, or change of clime, 

But the heartache and the bitter longing lingers; 
Lessened only by the soothing hand of time. 


Mind bids us forget; and we endeavor 

To escape the constant longing and the thought 
Of one we love—and loving, are tormented; 
But heart of such forgetting will have naught. 





W. W. LalDiey. 




















When Kea Played Cupid 


(As Told by Herself) 


By Lucy Miller 


you to mek it me a wais’, if you 

bees so good. I buy it these cloth 

for mek it.” With these words 
Rea unfolded before my startled gaze 
a most gorgeous piece of gingham in 
enormous checks of turkey-red plaid. 
She loves to revel in intense blues, 
never seen on sea or land, and reds that 
outscream an anarchist flag on a mid- 
summer day procession. Along with 
the cloth, she had brought a waist pat- 
tern of the year of *63 and a spool of 
magenta silk thread for the stitching. 

Gathering up the necessary dress- 
making tools, we went out to butcher 
the goods into a waist, under a big, 
spreading old oak-tree. As I cut, fitted 
and basted, Rea sat regaling me with 
an account of how she once earned a 
life-long dressmaking service and five 
dollars in the bargain. 

“I bees up in the mountains workin’ 
in a hotel where lots of peoples from 
the city comes when days are mucho 
calienta (very hot.) I am peelin’ po- 
tatoes an’ washin’ dishes an’ clean it 
up some rooms. They bees a young 
Irish garrul, she tink she bees doin’ 
some cookin’ there. She’s good garrul 
all right, but she doan know much 
about cook. When she make it the 
bread is black and sowie (sour), and 
cow mens all time kickin’ an’ say to 
boss: ‘For why doan you get some one 
who cook it good? If you doan we 
leave queek.’ So boss he talk it to 
garrul one day. He say: ‘See here, you 
mek it more sowie bread, my boys say 
he go. You got learn to mek it good 
bread or you go.’ Garrul she cry an’ 


| TINKUN’ mebbe, please, I like for 








cry: ‘Oh, please, boss, you not send me 


away. I show you I kin cook good 
cookin’.’ ‘All right, I try you poco 
more.’ Girl she come crying to me: 


‘Oh, Rea, how you mek it good sponge 
for ‘mek bread? I like for to know.’ 
I know one senora what mek fine 
bread, so I tell garrul she go talk it 
wit’ her, then mebbe she is learn to 
mek the good bread. By’m by garrul 
come back from seein’ the senora an’ 
she bees laffin’ an’ hap’ wit’ her a bowl 
of nice light sponge for set bread. Nex’ 
day bread all same, heavy, sowie, bad 
bread. Garrul she cry some more to 
me: ‘O, Rea, I doan like for cook; I 
want for it get maurry wit’ some nice, 
reech mans. You know some mans on 
beeg ranch what like for maurry to 
nice, good garrul? I bees lookin’ out 
the window this mornin’. I see pass 
me by one mans. He bery fine lookin’ 
hombre. He wear it beeg moustache, 
hee’s sombrero ess half silfer, and 
hee’s spurs an’ bridle it bees all work 
in silfer an’ hee’s horse it is muy bo- 
nita. I know he mus’ be reech mans. 
You know who it is, Rea?’ I is tell it 
her that bees Sandy Hart; he is livin’ 
wit’ brodder on beeg stock ranch. I 
fout so mebbe he doan want for get 
maurry. He is go for maurry wit’ gar- 
rul, but garrul she is die, an’ he doan 
like it no more garruls. ‘Oh, Rea, you 
go speak it wit’ heem. You say I’m 
bein’ nice garrul an’ I like for to get 
maurry wit’ heem.’ 

“So I go say to Sandy: ‘You like it 
for maurry good garrul ?’ 

“*What’s matter wit’ you, Rea, you 
gone loco?’ I tell heem queek, ‘No! I 
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doan want it for maurry wit’ you. Gar- 
rul in hotel she see you an’ is ask it 
me to tell you she is like for maurry 
an’ go lif’ on ranch wit’ you.’ ‘Ha, ha, 
rats; what do I know ’bout garrul? 
Mebbe she bees some bad womans an’ 
mek it some fool me. You go back 
tell her I doan want it for get maurry.’ 
An’ he laf an’ laf an’ mek much 
ashame me. 

“Nex’ day garrul she is see Rich, 
Sandy’s brodder; he bees passin’. He 
bees mucho viegas, mebbe ten year 
ol’er as Sandy. Garrul come runnin’, 
‘Oh, Rea, won’t you go tell it for me, I 
want for to maurry wit’ heem?’ I tell 
it to her, I doan like for to talk that 
away to mens, for I bees ashame, me. 
Mebbe I’m dark skin, but I doan have 
to ask for no mens for maurry wit’ me. 

“*Then you tek littie paper for 
note to ranchero I write it for heem?’ 
All right, I tek paper note for heem, 
but won’t say nottin’. ‘Rea, if you do 
that for me, an’ I maurry it heem, I 
gibe you five dollar an’ sew it for you 
some clothes all time, long as you lif’. 
I is go to ranchero an’ hold ’em tight, 
sO, paper note in my han’ for give to 
Rich. Two mens comin’ to door an’ 
say: ‘Come in, Rea.’ I doan know how 
I do for give paper note to Rich so 
Sandy he no see it me. 

“By’m by I been lookin’ out of win- 
dow an’ say to Sandy, ‘How beeg your 
peegs is growin’!’ He is turn look out- 
doors an’ say: ‘Yes, we bees feedin’ 
?em heavy.’ Then, queek, I put note 
paper in Rich’s han’. He is cover it 
queek, so, an’ Sandy he doan see. 
Sandy, he is say to me: ‘Come out an’ 
look at peegs how beeg they bees. 
Rich, he is stay back for read what I 
hap gipe to heem. When I am for go, 
hee’s comin’ to me down by gate. 
“You tell it her I’m ’fraid for to go see; 
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mebbe she bees sit up late talkin’, an’ 
sleep heavy in mornin’ an’ lose places.’ 
I tell it he, ‘He doan know if he want 
for come see you; mebbe you lose job.’ 
‘Oh, no; I get up early jus’ same.’ So 
he is go for to see it her muchos times, 
an’ Sandy, he laf, ‘Ha, ha!’ all time 
when he see hee’s brodder go to hotel 
for see garrul. ‘Oh, Rea, mebbe you 
go aay me sisty-in-law after all. Ha, 
ha!’ 

“One day she say: ‘Rea, do you 
know how for get priest? I’m tinkin’ 
mebbe we lak it for pries’ for maurrie 
to us. You tell heem to come?’ So 
pries’ come an’ maurrie, an’ they go 
livin’ on ranchero an’ she bees a beeg 
lady now, wit’ mucho seelk dress, an’ 
dimond an’ fine beeg automobile, an’ 
she is goin’ cross the beeg water, what 
you call the place?’ ‘Ireland?’ ‘Si, 
that’s it, Irrlan’, but she forget to gif 
it me the five dollar, an’ she bees too 
fine lady for mek it me some dresses 
now. 

“Las’ time I go there, they mek it 
me stay for dinner. While we was 
eatin’, Sandy he is say it to me, soff 
an’ beggin’ like, ‘Rea, won’t you go to 
hotel an’ see if you can fin’ some nice 
garrul for me? Tell it her I want for 
to get maurrie. You tell her I’m bein’ 
nice mans. I ain’t no bad kin’ o’ mans.’ 
He is mek it me feelin’ so ’shamed an’ 
I keep lookin’ down at my plate, so, 
an’ nobody never speak one word. Me, 
I’m ’fraid for look up at Rich an’ her, I 
feel so sourry. But Sandy, he jus’ set 
back an’ laf an’ laf “Haw, haw, haw.’ 
But no matter; she’s beeg lady now an’ 
doan have for to pay ‘tention to no- 
body no more. An’ me, I guess I 
never see that five dollar she is prom- 
ise it to me, for she bees queek forget 
who’s bein’ good to her when she bees 
a poor garrul, like me.” 














Madame Curie and Radium 


By R. J. Strutt 


WENTY or thirty years ago it 
was the fashion to lay down 
that certain branches of learn- 
ing or research were within the 

province and aptitude of women, while 
others were not. Women, it was said, 
may succeed in literature, in art, or in 
historical study; but economics, math- 
ematics, the natural sciences are not 
within their scope. 

It must probably be conceded that 
there was some substratum of reason 
in this classification. It certainly can- 
not be denied that more instances can 
be produced of the successful women 
novelists, poets, painters, than of suc- 
cessful women students of the sci- 
ences. It is not easy to determine the 
cause of this. Some would say that the 
opportunity has been denied to women 
of a fair start in the natural sciences. 
No one can now expect to become a 
discoverer who is not at any rate fair- 
ly acquainted with the achievements 
of those in whose footsteps he or she 
must follow. But is this really the ob- 
stacle? It appears pretty clearly 
from the history of many of the great 
discoverers that they were drawn by 
irresistible attraction to the pursuits 
they followed and careless of any 
worldly obstacles. In many cases it 
does not appear that they received any 
encouragement from outside sources; 
on the other hand, there can be no 
doubt that within the last few decades 
scientific work of the first importance 
has been accomplished by women; and 
this must surely be connected with 
the fact that during the period men- 
tioned scientific teaching and stimulus 
has for the first time become easily 
and generally accessible to them. 

Beyond doubt, Madame Curie stands 
foremost among the new race of sci- 





entific women, and for this reason an 
account of her career, such as we have 
now the opportunity of reading, cannot 
fail to be welcome. Mrs. Cunningham 
has had the advantage of obtaining au- 
thentic particulars of Madame Curie’s 
life from the best source that can be 
imagined—Madame Curie herself. We 
learn of her parentage, her early sur- 
roundings, her student life in Paris, 
and the circumstances of jher mar- 
riage. On the purely scientific side 
the book is less satisfactory, and it 
may be doubted whether any very 
clear congeption of Madame Curie’s 
discoveries, and their scientific bear- 
ing, could be gained from it. It will 
perhaps be useful to attempt some re- 
capitulation of them. 

Passing over her earlier investiga- 
tions on magnetism, we come to the 
epoch of 1893, forever memorable for 
Becquerel’s discovery of spontaneous 
emission by the rare metal uranium of 
rays capable of affecting a photogra- 
phic plate—the discovery of radio- 
activity. Madame Curie was one of 
the first to cultivate the new field of 
research. She found that another rare 
metal, thorium, possessed similar pro- 
perties. But the important clue which 
led subsequently to such sensational 
developments was that pitch-blende, 
the naturally occurring crude oxide of 
uranium, was found to be several 
times more active than the amount of 
uranium contained in it would have 
led one to anticipate. This funda- 
mental contribution to the subject was 
made by Mme. Curie alone. The next 
step was made by M. and Mme. Curie. 
By submitting pitchblende to chemical 
analysis—that is, by separating it into 
various metallic constituents (for 
many metals besides uranium are con- 
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tained in this ore)—it was found that 
a strongly radioactive substance chem- 
ically similar to the metal bismuth was 
present. This was called polonium, in 
honor of Mme. Curie’s native coun- 
try. A further investigation, carried 
out by M. and Mme. Curie, with M. 
Bemont, showed that another radioac- 
tive substance chemically similar to 
barium was present in pitchblende. 
To this the name radium was given, 
long before it had beeh isolated in a 
pure state. 

The next step was to separate this 
active substance in a pure state from 
the barium with which it was mixed, 
and this part of the work, due in the 
main to Madame Curie, was, in the 
writer’s opinion, by far the most for- 
midable. The steps taken are fairly 
intelligible to any one with an elemen- 
tary knowledge of chemistry, but to 
conclude from this that they were easy 
to carry out would indeed be wide of 
the mark. As well suppose a student 
who had watched attentively the de- 
tails of a bold and novel surgical op- 
eration could plan out and execute it 
like a great master of the surgical art. 

The cost of the difficulty is the ex- 
tremely small proportion in which ra- 
dium exists in pitchblende. The quan- 
tity is something like one part in three 
million: thus the problem of extract- 
ing it is very different indeed from that 
of an ordinary chemical or metallurgi- 
cal extraction when the product de- 
sired forms a large fraction of the 
whole quantity of material worked 
upon. 

In the early stages the difficulty for 
an experimenter consisted in the large 
bulk of material to be handled. It is 
obviously useless to start with any- 
thing short of a very large amount 
when the ultimate product forms so 
small a fraction of it. Very many tons 
of pitchblende would be required to 
yield an ounce of radium. Complex 
and repeated chemical operations have 
to be performed on this large bulk of 
material, and it is gradually reduced in 
amount. Practically it is impossible 
to carry out these early stages of the 
work in a laboratory. The vessels 
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and other appliances are not on a suf- 
ficientiy large scale to get through the 
work with a reasonable expenditure 
of labor and time. Madame Curie 
had therefore to go to a chemical fac- 
tory to get this part of the work done; 
and it may be conjectured that the 
difficulty of getting work like this, of 
a difficult and tentative kind, organ- 
ized in an establishment not under her 
own management demanded no small 
expenditure of nervous force. Finally, 
however, the radium was in great part 
extracted along with the chemically 
kindred metal barium. The bulk of 
material to be handled was now re- 
duced to an easily manageable amount 
and, so far, matters were easier, as 
Madame Curie could work with her 
own hands, and thus control the exact 
procedure far more easily. But fur- 
ther formidable difficulties remained 
to be dealt with, the radium was still 
only a very small fraction of the whole 
quantity of material, and, what was 
worse, the material with which it was 
mixed—barium—was extremely diffi- 
cult to separate from it. Radium and 
barium are so like one another in their 
chemical behavior that it is extremely 
difficult to find any process which will 
act selectively on one, leaving the 
other untouched. In fact, the search 
for a process which will completely ac- 
complish this has failed, even up to 
the present moment. It is necessary 
to be content with the kind of process 
called a_ fractional crystallization, 
which separated the material into a 
part richer and a part poorer in radium. 
Each of these parts must be treated 
again in the same way, and so on al- 
most interminably. To avoid in- 
definite multiplication of the samples, 
it becomes necessary to devise a sys- 
tematic scheme by which the worst 
part of the better is mixed with the 
better part of the worst. To go fur- 


ther into this would take us too far, 
but enough has been said to show how 
formidable was the task of separating 
pure radium. It is true that the pro- 
cess has now been improved in detail, 
so as to make it considerably less la- 
borious. 


But in estimating the diffi- 














culty and labor of Madame Curie’s 
work, we must consider, not how it 
might have been done, but how it was 
done. 

The results are widely known. The 
wonderful properties of radium have 
become a byword. These, indeed, are 
not different in kind from those pos- 
sessed by uranium, according to Bec- 
querel’s original discovery; but they 
are so incomparably more powerful as 
to open up a new chapter of scientific 
research, of which M. and Mme. Curie 
were pioneers. 

The essential interest of radioactive 
bodies (as we now know) is that they 
are undergoing a spontaneous trans- 
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mutation, and that we are able to ac- 
tually see in operation the process of 
which the alchemists sought in vain to 


catch a glimpse. It is true that this 
has not yet brought untold wealth to 
Madame Curie or any one else; but the 
insight we have gained into the struc- 
ture of atoms, and the behavior of 
electricity in rapid motion, has given 
a rich intellectual reward to those cap- 
able of appreciating it in this genera- 
tion. And it cannot be doubted that a 
practical reward not less great will be 
reaped by our descendants, even 
though it is not possible yet to indi- 
cate precisely how this will come 
about. 





TO THOSE AT HOME 


What does it matter if prices are steep, 

And you’re spending so much that there’s little to keep? 

If your hat is passe, and your shoes have beén patched, 

And the toes have been stubbed and the heels have been 


scratched ? 


What does it matter if flour’s hard to buy? 

There’s bread made of bran and alfalfa and rye. 
The soldiers have need of the best we can give, 
Don’t kick on the change in the way you must live. 
Oh, shame on the one who would grumble and grunt 
When life is far harder for those at the front. 


What does it matter if plans are upset? 

If vacations are dreams and the dream’s all you get? 
If you can’t take your outing then cancel your trip, 
And rejoice that you’re not on a war-fated ship. 

What does it matter if work’s on the double? 

Your work is the least of the world’s mighty trouble. 
To live in indiff’rence is selfishness right, 

And Uncle Sam pleads that you join in the fight. 
You’re staying at home, and you’re missing the blunt 
Of the blow that must fall on the boys at the front. 


What does it matter ?—these trivial things— 

Compare them with war and the horror it brings. 

He who’s at home to his flag is not true 

Unless he will do all the things he can do; 

Will sacrifice much to buy thrift stamps and bonds, 
Thinking less of his eats and the things that he dons. 
Then throw back your shoulders and toss up your head, 
And don’t be a shirk, be a fighter instead. 

You're staying at home, but hark! there’s a call, 

And the call is for help to win freedom for all. 


Evia Fiatt KELLER. 






























Ysabella 


A Romance of Spanish California 


CuHaptTer XI. 


The Clandestine Wedding at 
Valparaiso. 


SABELLA paced the deck with 
¥ Captain Fitch, inhaling the in- 

vigorating air until the roses 

bloomed in her cheeks and the 
sparkle returned to her eyes. The 
captain taught her to speak English. 
He read and translated into Spanish 
the writings of the Anthology Club, 
published in Boston, which he had 
sent from his library in the Venture. 

“Isabella, Queen of Spain, by her 
noble and  self-sacrificing action, 
forged a link between her country and 
America. And, Ysabella mia, may 
form a link between the Spaniards and 
the Americans,” prophesied the cap- 
tain, during his hour of teaching his 
fiancee. 

The eyes of the girl widened re- 
flectively as she dreamily remarked: 
“Perhaps we, too, shall help to make 
history, even as did Queen Isabella, 
although we are not sailing in the cara- 
vels of Columbus.” 

“Thou art the queen of my heart, 
an invisible kingdom, but none the 
less powerful. Affection is the main- 
spring of action in life in behalf of 
the beloved, even if it is not recorded 
in history,” declared Captain Fitch. 

To be happy! How many world- 
weary pilgrims have sought in vain for 
that divine goal of many a life’s jour- 
ney! Too often they found ashes in 
their golden apples and bitterness in 
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their cup of joy. It is not given to 
every one to taste the intoxication of 
perfect happiness. To Captain Fitch 
and Ysabella, life was young and hap- 
piness was theirs. 

“The genius of Washington Irving 
created Rip Van Winkle, who awak- 
ened after a slumber of twenty years 
in the Katskill Mountains by curious 
dwarfs. They were playing a game 
of ninepins that sounded like distant 
thunder,” continued the instructor. 

“Did he?” asked Ysabella, her eyes 
shining. 

“It is a folk-lore story, but Irving 
made it seem so real that I felt sorry 
for Rip when he returned to his vil- 
lage. No one, not even his scolding 
wife, remembered him,” explained the 
expounder. 

Ysabella laughed. “What else?” 

“Irving was lord of the Hudson 
River by the magic of his pen. Every 
winding channel and airy glen he peo- 
pled with his fancy. I will tell you of 
the ‘Headless Horseman’ and ‘Hand- 
some Katrina’ some day. 

“There was Fennimore Cooper, who 
wrote stories of the Indians entitled 
‘The Last of the Mohicans,’” contin- 
ued the instructor. 

“Are there any Indians in your 
country ?” questioned the Spanish stu- 
dent. 

“The Indians have gone farther 
west now. Their lands have been taken 
up by settlers.” 

“I wonder that you became a sea 
captain!” exclaimed Ysabella. 

















“The call of the ocean was in my 
blood, I suppose. Then it was neces- 
sary in order to find you,” replied 
Captain Fitch. 

“You went sailing and sailing 
around the world to find your other 
half,” exclaimed Ysabella, laughing. 

“And I found her!” 

“And I came with you! That is 
the strangest part of it,” continued 
the Spanish student. 

“Not so strange when we learn to 
know Fate’s mysteries.” 

“You have marked out enough study 
to last through all the voyage,” she de- 
clared. 

“Is not this a pleasant floating col- 
lege ?” 

“The best in the world.” 

“I want to show you my father’s 
and mother’s likenesses,” continued 
Captain Fitch, taking them from his 
pocket. 

“Your madre has a kind, motherly 
face,” declared Ysabella, examining 
the picture. “I shall love her. Will 
she love me?” 

“My mother could not fail to love 
you.” 

“You resemble your padre,” 
marked Ysabella discriminatingly. 

Onward the Vulture ploughed her 
way through the swells of the Pacific 
under tropic skies while the lovers 
studied the stars, yet no study was so 
interesting to them as searching each 
other’s eyes. 

“Will you call at Lima, Captain 
Barry?” inquired Fitch, seeking the 
information that dove-tailed into his 
plans. 

“I think not,” replied the shipmas- 
ter. “It is my particular business to 
see you two people married. And I 
will not risk Lima. Russian and Eng- 
lish vessels, sailing up and down the 
coast, carry news quickly. Valparaiso 
will be a safe place to land. It is be- 
yond the regular line of coast traffic,” 
replied Barry. 

“All right! We can trust you to 
take us out of a difficult place. I will 
send a despatch at Lima to Mr. Hatch, 
directing him to meet us at Valpa- 
raiso.” 


re- 
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“T will attend to that matter for you. 
I do not wish my passengers to be dis- 
cussed in Lima,” declared Barry. 


“Thanks!” returned Fitch. “I see 
that we are in safe hands.” 

Down the long coast of South Amer- 
ica the Vulture kept her course until 
Captain Barry announced at dinner 
that the Vulture would anchor in the 
Bay of Valparaiso the next day. 

“What will you wear for a wedding 
gown, carisima? You left yours in 
San Diego,” inquired the prospective 
bridegroom. 

“No, your lordship—trust a girl for 
keeping her wedding tunic,” responded 
the bride-elect. 

“But how——” 

“I sewed a tuck in my white silk 
gown, and wore it under by blue cloth 
gown with my pearls. Did you imag- 
ine that I would leave them on shore ?” 

“Bright nina! You deserve to have 
them.” 

“If you people do not get married 
this time it will not be my fault,” de- 
clared Captain Barry, laughingly. 

Ysabella went on deck with Mrs. 
Barry the next morning and clapped 
her hands with delight. “Mountains!” 
she exclaimed. “They are like the 
Sierras at San Diego.” 

“Yes, dear,” returned Mrs. Barry, 
“and my husband says we shall an- 
chor in a couple of hours. There is 
the city of Valparaiso perched on the 
hillside; it is a two-story town, one 
story being on the hills and the other 
on the narrow strip of shore below.” 

“How picturesque!” 

The Vulture wound her way within 
the sheltering curves of the hills into 
the wide and deep harbor. Here ships 
from all nations rode serenely at their 
anchors. Lighters were busy loading 
and small vessels were busy loading 
and unloading larger craft on the calm, 
blue waters. Stone warehouses stood 
at the ends of the wharves. A dark 
range of mountains followed the cres- 
cent outline of the bay and mountain 
spurs jutted from range to bay with 
sides and summits crowded with 
dwellings. These were reached by 
stone stairways cut in the cliffs. In 
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places the hills receded, leaving space 
for the business streets. 

Along one of these business streets 
Senorita Ysabella Carrillo and Cap- 
tain Fitch walked with Captain and 
Mrs. Barry. They reached the cathe- 
dral and entered. Mass was being 
celebrated, and the voyagers joined 
with the worshippers. 

After mass the women of Valpa- 
raiso left the church with their stools 
and prayer books, their mantillas 
wound tightly around their heads and 
shoulders. 

Curate Orrega stood at the altar and 
the wedding party went forward. Cap- 
tain Fitch explained his presence and 
introduced his party to the priest. “I 
wish to marry Senorita Ysabella Car- 
rillo,” informed Fitch briefly. “My 
friends, Captain and Mrs. Barry, will 
be the witnesses. Will you perform 
the ceremony now?” 

“Certainly, my son,” 
priest. 

“We have just landed from our ship. 
Could we have the use of the vestry, 
Reverend Padre?” inquired Ysabella. 

“Certainly, Senorita. Enter that 
door by the side of the altar,” he di- 
rected by a wave of his hand. 

Ysabella disappeared with her com- 
panion through the door. In the ves- 
try she removed her rebozo and blue 
cloth dress, and stood revealed in 
smiling beauty clothed in heavy white 
silk bordered with Spanish lace 
flounces. 

“T should be glad if I had my white 
satin shoes,” mused the bride-elect. 
“Leather boots are not quite in keep- 
ing with my white tunic.” 

“IT brought mine for you. They 
may be too large,” replied Mrs. Barry 
thoughtfully. 

“What a dear, good friend you are! 
Yes, I can wear them.” 


replied the 


“Something old and something new, 
Something borrowed and something 
blue,” 


quoted Mrs. Barry, laughingly. 
“Where is the blue?” asked Ysa- 
bella. 
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“Here is a turquoise ornament for 
your hair,” replied Mrs. Barry, un- 
clasping a little plush box. 

“Exquisite!” 

“This is a wedding gift from my 
husband and myself. Let me fasten 
it for you.” And Mrs. Barry pinned 
the gem set in a star-shaped frame of 
brilliants on the white bandeau that 
confined Ysabella’s glossy black hair 
just above her white forehead. 
“There,” she said, kissing her. “You 
look like a queen.” 

“And you are my fairy godmother,” 
murmured Ysabella gratefully, re- 
turning the caress. 

Mrs. Barry removed her dark trav- 
eling cloak and shook out the folds of 
her blue silk gown. “Come, dear,” 
she suggested, “the bridegroom is 
waiting.” They entered the church, 
where Captain Fitch advanced to meet 
Ysabella and led her to the altar. His 
eagle eyes rested with admiration and 
tenderness on the young girl beside 
him. 

She was a picture for Murillo or 
Velasquez. Her proud bearing and ex- 
quisite grace were enhanced by the 
brilliancy of her dark eyes, that spoke 
the deep happiness of her soul. The 
lights of the massive chandelier over 
her head brought out the spirituality 
shining from her beautiful face. 

Father Orrega, arrayed in a white 
brocade chasuble embroidered with 
silver thread, began the marriage ser- 
vice. Captain Richard Barry gave 
away the bride. The marriage cove- 
nant was spoken. Senorita Ysabella 
Carrillo was now Dona Ysabella Car- 
rillo de Fitch. A wedding march 
sounded in the organ loft, played by a 
detained chorister. The contracting 
couple and the witnesses signed their 
names in the Parish Register. 

“I congratulate you,” offered Cap- 
tain Barry, taking Captain Fitch cor- 
dially by the hand. “However, I feel 
like congratulating Mrs. Barry and 
myself on bringing you safely to this 
happy conclusion.” 

“A friend in need is a friend in- 
deed,” responded the bridegroom, 
gratefully. 














“Dear girl,” offered Mrs. Barry, “I 
hope you will have the happiness that 
you deserve. And no doubt you will 
have it, now that your troubles are 
over.” 

“We shall always remember you in 
our prayers. Shall we not, Enrique?” 
responded the bride. 

“Captain and Mrs. Barry are our 
friends forever. I would be only too 
glad to return any favor in my power,” 
replied Captain Fitch, earnestly. 

Father Orrega advanced with a doc- 
ument in his hand. “Sign this certifi- 
cate, my children. I wish you a happy 
life in each other’s companionship un- 
der the vows of the holy church.” 

Captain Fitch took the marriage 
certificate so desperately obtained, 
and after it was signed by the priest 
and the witnesses, he placed the doc- 
ument carefully in a waterproof case. 
This he deposited securely in the in- 
ner pocket of his coat; then the voy- 
agers resumed their cloaks and took 
leave of Father Orrega with his bless- 
ing. 

Leaving the cathedral, the wedding 
party went into a Spanish cafe, where 
Captain Fitch ordered a wedding din- 
ner. 
“By the way, your brig arrived this 
morning,” announced Barry to Fitch. 
“Did you see her?” 

“No. That is good luck. Ysabella’s 
turquoise wedding star has brought 
luck for us. We will surprise Mr. 
Hatch by going on board tonight,” re- 
plied the bridegroom. 

With joyful hearts and smiling faces 
the wedding party walked down the 
street. A Spanish Chilean gave Fitch 
and Barry a haughty stare, but his fea- 
tures relaxed into a smile as he noted 
the beautiful Spanish girl with them. 

“A wedding,” he muttered. “The 
races are becoming unfortunately 
mixed. Why will a pure-bred Span- 
ish girl persist in marrying a for- 
eigner ?” 

The Vulture’s boat took Captain 
Fitch and his bride to the Venture’s 
side, where Captain Barry and wife 
bade “Goodby” to the bride and 
groom, and were rowed to the Vulture. 
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“I will send your sea-chest over to- 
morrow,” said Captain Barry. 

The bride and groom waved their 
hands to their friends and turned to 
greet the mate of the Venture, who 
warmly welcomed the master. 

“Mr. Hatch, let me present you to 


my wife,” said Captain Fitch. “We 
have a passenger for Boston.” 

Ysabella smiled sweetly. 

“ ‘All is well that ends well,’ ” quot- 
ed the mate, smilingly. 

“Is everything all right on board the 
Venture?” queried the master. 

“O. K.” 

“The Venture looks shipshape,” re- 
marked Captain Fitch. 

“The sailors have scrubbed, pol- 
ished and put the brig in her best 
trim in honor of this occasion,” in- 
formed the mate. 

“Thanks,” returned the master. 

“The boys are all lined up in the 
forecastle, with fresh white suits on, 
ready to make their best bow to your 
wife, sir,” announced the mate. 

“Call them on deck,” directed the 
master. 

The mate beckoned to the boatswain 
who whistled up the sailors, and they 
lunged on the upper deck in true sailor 
fashion; their strong hands hanging 
amidships; their tanned countenances 
animated with pleased expectancy. 
“A lady on board will be a ‘sight for 
sair e’en,’” remarked the boatswain. 

Ysabella smiled on the sailors. 

“My eyes, Jack! She is a beauty. 
I don’t blame the captain for runnin’ 
away with her,” said Sam Smith, the 
steward, as the sailors descended to 
the forecastle. “I would do the same, 
if I had a vessel to carry her off in.” 

“You!” returned the boatswain con- 
temptuously. “Do you think she would 
go with you?” 

“Take a day off; visit Valparaiso 
and send on provisions and water,” 
directed Fitch to Mr. Hatch. “My 
wife will mind the ship. She is first 
mate now.” 

“Aye, aye, sir!” replied Mr. Hatch. 
“You took the long voyage for good 
reason.” 

“The best in the world,” replied the 
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master heartily. 
mia, and look at your new home”. The 
bride and groom went down the com- 
panionway. “At last! My bride!” 
and Captain Fitch took Ysabella in his 
arms. 

“My husband.” 

“‘*Whom God hath joined together 
let no man put asunder,’” quoted the 
bridegroom with a tender kiss. ‘Mine 
forever.” 

Ysabella clung to her husband 
tremblingly. “I was afraid the church 
door would open and some one would 
rush in shouting: ‘Stop, this ceremony 
must not proceed!’ ” she whispered. 

“No one has the right now, idola 
mia. We belong to each other.” 

On the following evening Captain 
Fitch and bride stood on deck enjoy- 
ing the beautifcl harbor view. A 
brilliant moon lent to the city of Val- 
paraiso an enchanted aspect; where 
lights gleamed amid the foliage of the 
tree-tops, slopes and beach. On the 
bay the lights rose and fell with the 
motion of the dark waters hundreds of 
feet deep. 

“Tomorrow we sail for home, cara 
mia,” informed the captain. 

“ ‘Home, sweet home,’ ” quoted Ysa- 
bella, remembering her English les- 
sons. “I begin to think my home is 
on the ocean waves. It might have 
been worse,” added the bride shud- 
deringly, as she gave a fleeting thought 
to the frowning governor of the Cali- 
fornias. “ Ours was no ceremonious 
wedding,” she continued, thinking of 
her sister Dolores’ wedding. “We 
were not attended by a large and dis- 
tinguished company, arrayed in all the 
magnificence of the highest society in 
the Province of California. No tri- 
umphal journey was ours, through my 
own country, feted by the aristocracy 
of the land and the wealth of the Mis- 
sions.” 

“No,” assented Captain Fitch. “We 
have elected our own course. And we 
will follow it gladly, silently, without 
clang of bells or acclamations of 
friends. We_.shall sail together on the 
high seas under the blue canopy of 
God’s sanctuary lighted by the vast 
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“Come below, cara 








candelabra of the midnight stars.” 

The next morning the Venture stood 
out of the Bay of Valparaiso into the 
broad Pacific. She turned her prow 
southward, carrying the run-away 
married lovers. 


t 
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CuHapTer XII. 


The Anger of Parents and Governor. 

“Where is Ysabella?” asked Dona 
Ignacia Carrillo of her daughter, Beni- 
cia, as the girl entered her home after 
vespers. 

“Ysabella! Is she not here?” asked 
the puzzled girl. “She walked out of 
chapel with cousin Pio. I walked with 
Estefana and expected to find Ysabeila 
here.” 

“Pio walked with her, no doubt,” 
agreed Dona Ignacia, “yet you should 
not have left her.” Benicia was too 
well trained in obedience to argue 
with her mother. 

Don Joaquin Carrillo entered the 
sala and looked around questioningly. 
“Did Ysabella return from the church 
with you, Benicia?” 

“Cousin Pio walked with Ysabella 
and I walked with Estefana,” replied 
the daughter. 

“Ysabella should be here. I will go 
and meet her,” said her father, uneas- 
ily. He walked slowly—a retired sol- 
dier, he lived at his ease. He reached 
Pico House, peering forward in the 
darkness of the evening and entered. 
“Where is Pio?” he inquired of Dona 
Eustaquia, looking sharply around the 
sala. 

“Pio has not returned from vespers. 
Doubtless he is playing a game of 
monte with Lieutenant Carrillo,” re- 
plied Dona Eustaquia. 

“T will walk to the Presidio,” in- 
formed Don Joaquin, heaving a sigh at 
the prospect of climbing the hill. 
“Buenos noches, Dona Eustaquia,” he 
saluted. 

“Buenas noches,” returned the se- 
nora. “Why is he so anxious about 
Pio ?” 

Don Joaquin climbed Presidio Hill 
with misgivings in his heart. He did 
not utter them to Dona Eustaquia. He 













was too proud to make his daughter 
the subject of invidious remark to 
any one outside his own family. He 
went to the lieutenant’s quarters and 
entered. 

Don Pio Pico sat at a table with 
Lieutenant Domingo Carrillo playing 
a game of cards. 

Don Joaquin could contain his anx- 
iety no longer. “Where is Ysabella?” 

Don Pio looked up innocently. The 
lieutenant glanced at his relative with 
an expression of startled surprise. 

“Did you expect to find Ysabella 
here, uncle?” inquired Pio Pico. 

“Benicia told me that you walked 
with Ysabella after vespers,” ex- 
plained Don Joaquin, anxiety over- 
coming observation of his nephew’s 
flippant speech. 

“I stopped to tie my botas, and— 
when I looked around, Ysabella had 
disappeared,” parried Don Pio Pico. 

“Disappeared!” and Don Joaquin 
started up in astonishment. 

“T heard a sound of hoofbeats on the 
road leading to the bay. La Mancha 
caught up his Dulcinea and rode off 
with her,” suggested Pico, deciding to 
enlighten his uncle without betraying 
himself. 

“What do you mean, Pio?” 

“I know not,” answered the young 
man. I sometimes mistrust my brain 
is clouded with unrequited affection.” 

“Clouded with too much wine and 
monte, young man!” roared Don Joa- 
quin furiously. “Captain Fitch sailed 
around Point Loma this afternoon. I 
saw the brig.” 

“Did you mix up the Americano 
with the noble knight, La Mancha?” 
questioned the young Spaniard. 

“No!” declared Don Joaquin. “Am- 
ericanos! I am tired of them. Come 
and help me to find Ysabella, or the 
governor will have you put in the 
stocks!”’ shouted the elder man, be- 
side himself with wrath. 

“I fear not the governor; but I will 
help you to find my cousin—if possi- 
ble,” and the young man shrugged his 
shoulders. Then, donning his som- 
brero, he reluctantly followed his un- 
cle from the Presidio. 
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Lieutenant Carrillo paced the floor 
absorbed in thought regarding this 
unlooked for situation in the disap- 
pearance of his niece. 

Down the hill stormed Don Joaquin, 
uttering Spanish oaths with amazing 
rapidity and vehemence, driven out of 
all patience by his nephew’s trifling 
persiflage. 

“Let us return to your home,” sug- 
gested Pico. “Perhaps Ysabella was 
delayed. And she is already at 
home.” The perturbed old gentleman 
caught at the hope and retraced his 
steps to Carrillo House. 

“Is Ysabella at home?” asked her 
father, entering the house close be- 
hind his nephew. 

Dona Ignacia lifted her black brows 
and looked at her husband incredu- 
lously. “Why, I thought you would 
bring her back with you,” and the 
startled mother arose. 

“I did not find her,” replied the 
father wearily, dropping into a mis- 
sion chair and mopping his perspiring 
brow. 

“Not find her! Holy Virgin! Where 
can she be? Pio Pico, where is my 
daughter? You saw her last.” 

“TI stopped to tie my botas, as I told 
uncle,” explained Don Pio, “and when 
I looked around, Ysabella had disap- 
peared. I thought she ran home and 
went to the Presidio to play a game 
of monte with Lieutenant Carrillo.” 


“Diablo! Find her!” muttered 
Don Joaquin heavily. 
“She has gone!” shrieked the 


mother with sudden conviction. “Ysa- 
bella has run away,” she gasped, 
placing her hand on her laboring heart. 
“How did she get to the harbor?” 

“There are plenty of horses in the 
corral, if she was determined to go,” 
answered Pico. 

“Pio Pico, go after her; go quickly,” 
commanded Dona Ignacia. 

“Tt is too late, aunt,” replied her 
nephew. “If she went with Captain 
Fitch, a swift gallop and a stiff breeze 
have taken her beyond my reach.” 

“Mother of God! My daughter ran 
off unmarried, the saints forbid!” ex- 
claimed Dona Ignacia wildly. 
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“What is the matter, madre?” in- 
quired Benicia entering. 

“Matter, child!” shrieked the 
mother. “Leave the room, before I 
cut off your hair in disgrace. You 
allowed Ysabella to run away with the 
Americano. Why were you not more 
watchful P” 

Benicia fled. Well she knew the 
anger of her mother in case of dis- 
obedience; but the disgrace of an 
elopement without the marriage sac- 
rament was more than she could en- 
dure with calmness. 

“Oh,” shuddered Benicia, “why did 
she do it? How could I prevent it, if 
she meant to go? I know Ysabella’s 
determination. . Nothing would stop 
her. She was too much in love with 
Captain Fitch. Ugh!” 

“T might as well go home,” sug- 
gested Pio Pico. 

“Yes, go! You are all a pack of 
helpless idiots,” replied the infuriated 
mother. “If Ysabella were here now. 
she would feel my wrath; if she is 
nineteen years old. Red welts on her 
shameless shoulders would be not too 
bad a punishment for such disgrace!” 
and Dona Ignacia went to the wall and 
shook out the coils of a horsehair riata 
threateningly. 

Pio Pico shuddered and left the 
house abruptly. “Cielo!” he muttered. 
“T am glad Ysabella is on the ship.” 


CuHapTer XIII. 
Two Years Later 


Governor Echandia Orders the Arrest 
of Captain Fitch. 


At early dawn a rosy light began to 
steal over the summits of the Sierras, 
then slowly crept down the sides of 
the mountains. Soon the Presidio and 
pueblo were bathed in the’ glow of 
the morning. A thin blue haze as- 
scended from the canyons. Curling 


fog wraiths melted into the soft blue 
sky, and the air was laden with the 
sweet odors of sage and chaparral. 

The light played on the blue waters 
of the bay and glanced on the white 
sails of the Venture as she rounded 
Point Loma. 
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“Home again!” exclaimed Ysabella, 
as she stood on deck by her husband’s 
side watching with eager eyes her 
native shore. 

“TI trust your home welcome will be 
bright and warm,” remarked Captain 
Fitch. 

“T cannot think otherwise.” 

A cannon shot sounded from the 
Venture’s side. This was the signal 
to send horses to the shore. An an- 
chor was dropped, the boat lowered 
and the master with his family de- 
scended the rope ladder and seated 
themselves. Two sailors pulled to 
the sandy shore. Captain Fitch 
stepped out with his child on his arm 
and assisted his wife to land. 

In a short time a vaquero appeared 
riding from the pueblo leading two 
saddled horses. The master assisted 
his wife to one horse, and mounting 
the other animal, they rode to town. 

At the plaza Ysabella pulled up 
her horse and looked eagerly around 
her. “This dear old pueblo seems just 
the same as when we left it!” she ex- 
claimed. “Yet the low, wide adobe 
houses of San Diego, save Don Juan 
Bandini’s villa, appear somewhat dif- 
ferent from the tall, imposing man- 
sions of Boston.” 

“Yes, cara mia,” replied Fitch. 
“San Diego, the Plymouth of the 
West, has plenty of space to grow.” 

“Just think, Enrique!” exclaimed 
Ysabella again, “there, under that pep- 
per tree, was where Cousin Pio Pico’s 
horse stood waiting for me to make 
my wild dash for happiness.” 

“That was a wild dash,” replied the 
captain. “I trembled both for you and 
me. The lion’s claws then were far- 
reaching and terrible!” 

“This is our special Thanksgiving 
Day,” declared Ysabella. “Let us 
give thanks for being delivered from 
the claws of the king of beasts.” 

“We certainly will give thanks to 
God on this, our special Thanksgiv- 
ing Day,” replied Fitch. 

“There is another reason for my be- 
ing specially thankful.” 

“What is it?” 

“T am so very thankful that I avoid- 




















ed going with the lion to Mexico when 
his term of office expired in Califor- 
nia,” laughed Ysabella. 

“That is another important reason 
for a special thanksgiving day. I will 
draw up a set of resolutions for our 
special day of thanksgiving. Mean- 
time you ride over to your home,” he 
advised. “I will stop at the Customs 
House and announce the arrival of 
my cargo for inspection.” 

“Come as soon as you can to us.” 
She took her child from his father’s 
arms and rode to Casa de Carrillo. 

“Buenos dias, Pablo!” she called, 
happily, to an Indian attendant carry- 
ing a water bucket. 

Pablo dropped his bucket in aston- 
ishment and grasped the bridle reins 
of her horse. “Senorita Ysabelle!’’ he 
exclaimed in a delighted tone of voice. 
“T am glad!” 

Ysabella smilingly alighted from her 
horse and entered her childhood home. 
The family had left the breakfast 
table. “Madre mia,” breathed Ysa- 
bella, softly; “are you glad to see 
me?” 

“Madre de Dios!” exclaimed the 
startled senora. “Ysabella, where did 
you come from?” asked Dona Ignacia, 
stiffening in every fibre of her body. 

“IT came from my husband’s ship,” 
replied Ysabella, her face paling. 

“Holy Virgin! Your husband!” ex- 
claimed the senora fiercely. “How do 
I know that you have a husband? You 
left your home secretly, disobediently. 
You dared not ask permission of your 
parents when you went.” 

“El Diablo! What have you there ?” 
demanded Don Joaquin sternly. 

“My son,” replied Ysabella, proudly. 

“Did you receive the marriage sac- 
rament before he was born?” asked 
the father. “Has he been baptized in 
the holy church?” he catechized in a 
commanding tone. 

Ysabella sank into a chair, over- 
powered by the coldness of her recep- 
tion. Little Henry cooed in a soft, 
baby voice, and threw up his plump 
arms to his mother. Ysabella clasped 
him tenderly to her breast and rose 
from the chair. 
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“Padre and madre, you misjudge 


me. I was forced to leave home with- 
out your permission, or make a hated 
marriage with a man whom I disliked. 
I chose the only alternative. Enrique 
has our marriage certificate which he 
will show to you. I will return to our 
ship,” she declared, pride of race lend- 
ing haughtiness to her manner as she 
moved toward the door. 

“I know nothing of your marriage 
certificate,” declared Don Joaquin. 

“Go!” commanded the mother, 
sternly, “before I use my riata on your 
disobedient shoulders,” and Dona Ig- 
nacia reached for a horsehair whip. 

“Or I report you to the alcalde, who 
will order you to sweep the streets ot 
San Diego as a mark of your dis- 
grace,” threatened the father. 

“Holy Virgin!” cried Ysabella, flee- 
ing from the house. “My boy! My lit- 
tle Enrique. They shall not punish 
you.” She walked quickly down the 
street, blinded by the storm of her 
emotions. 

Captain Fitch, riding swiftly along 
the street toward Casa de Carrillo, 
pulled up his horse suddenly. ‘What 
is the trouble, Ysabella?” he asked in 
alarm. 

“Oh, Enrique! Take me to the Ven- 
ture.” 

“What! Are your people angry with 
you P” 

“Padre and madre are more than 
angry. They threaten disgrace,” re- 
plied the daughter. 

“Disgrace? Impossible! They 
dare not disgrace you. I have the proof 
of our marriage!”’ exclaimed the hus- 
band. Captain Fitch dismounted and 
assisied his wife to the saddle, gave 
her the child, mounted behind her 
and turned his horse toward the har- 
bor. “A floating home is not a bad 
one, is it, carisima ?” 

“The best I know, excepting Mother 
Fitch’s home,” responded Ysabella, 
with rising pride. 

“Do you wish you had remained 
with her?” pursued the husband. | 

“Yes, and no. I wish to live always 
at your side, Enrique,” replied the 
wife. 
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The shipmaster tenderly pressed 
his wife’s arm. “Not every man is 
blessed with such a devoted wife,” he 
confided. 

They boarded the Venture and wait- 
ed for the inspector of cargoes to fin- 
ish his business; then the master paid 
his dues and ordered the anchor 
hoisted. 

“The collector informed me that 
Governor Echandia is still in San 
Diego, dear,” announced Captain Fitch 
to his wife. 

“Oh, Enrique! Let us go away at 
once,” begged Ysabella. 

“We will go; but [ think he will not 
dare to trouble us at the other ports” 

“T hope not.” 

“I must make another profit of forty 
thousand dollars on this voyage. Mr. 
Welles expects it. We have done 
nothing criminal. The governor should 
not molest us. I expected he would 
be at Monterey, handing over his offi- 
cial job to his successor long before 
this time. 

Ysabella said nothing to discourage 
her husband; but she felt her heart 
sink. 

“We will sail to San Pedro imme- 
diately,” directed the master to Mr. 
Hatch. The surprised mate ordered 
the sails unfurled, and the Venture 
turned her bow around Point Loma to- 
ward the north. 
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“By all that is holy, Captain Fitch 
shall be reported!” exclaimed Don 
Joaquin, and, placing his sombrero 
firmly on his head, he started for the 
Presidio. 

Governor Echandia sat in his office 
as Don Joaquin entered and greeted 
the official. “I have heard from the 
Venture,” he announced abruptly. 

“Where is she?” asked the Gov- 
ernor, briefly. 

“She is in the harbor,” replied the 
don. “Ysabella came to us this morn- 
ing with a young child.” 

“El diablo!” muttered the governor. 
“The Americano has assurance to come 
here again. I will make San Diego an 
uncomfortable place for him to visit.” 

“They have gone,” reported Don 
Joaquin. 

“T will send an order for the arrest 
of Captain Fitch to every port in Cali- 
fornia for violating the law,” declared 
the governor, vindictively. 

“Tt is well. Disobedience to law and 
order should be punished,” asserted 


’ Don Joaquin, as he walked out. 


Governor Echandia seized a quill 
and rapidly wrote an order to arrest 
Captain Fitch and separate him from 
Dona Ysabella. “Write copies of this 
order and send to every port in Cali- 
fornia,” commanded the Governor to 
Secretary Zamorano. 

To be continued. 
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An Episode in the Pioneer Life of 


San Francisco 


HE changes by land and sea 
wrought by the hand of man in 
the physical features of the site 
of San Francisco have been 
truly amazing, but the most striking 
and the most complete are those which 
have taken place on and beyond the 
shore line of the city front along the 
bay. On land hills have been lowered 
and removed, or set back from the 
waters’ edge, hollows and depressions 
have been filled in and leveled, streams 
have been turned from their courses or 
obliterated with the minor inlets into 
which they flowed, but along the city 
front from historic Telegraph Hill to 
the bold outline of Cerro del Rincon, 
or Rincon Hill, the original shore line 
has entirely disappeared, and beyond 
it dry land has arisen where formerly 
the waters of the bay ebbed and flowed 
with the great tides of the ocean. 
Those tremendous topographical 
changes were not entirely optional with 
the early settlers. The choice of the 
site was not fortuitous: it was deliber- 
ate and made with good and sufficient 
reason, but the place thus selected had 
its drawbacks, and they were not a few 
nor inconsiderable. Many persons 
may have thought that there were 
other places around the bay quite as 
suitable, or even more suitable, for the 
town than where it was put, but the 
spot was chosen because ships found 
the part of the bay directly in front of 
it the most accessible, convenient and 
sheltered place to anchor in order to 
land their passengers and to discharge 
their freight. Don Juan Robinson who, 
like Thomas O. Larkin and William D. 
M. Howard, was one of the very early 
Americans to settle in Yerba Buena or 
San Francisco, and who is mentioned 
in an amusing, though not in a very 


dignified way in Dana’s “Two Years 
Before the Mast,” used to say in later 
life that as he was the local represen- 
tative and agent of the Pacific Mail 
when the company first began to send 
its steamers to San Francisco he could 
have despatched the ships to any point 
around the bay that he thought best, 
and the town would have grown up in 
that immediate neighborhood. But he 
wisely never attempted to send them 
anywhere but to the sheltered cove 
between Telegraph Hill and Rincon 
Hill near the Golden Gate, and it is 
safe to say that, if the attempt to send 
them elsewhere had been made the 
company would havé lost no time in 
signifying its unwillingness to add 
anything to the length of the voyage of 
its ships or to the expense of their dis- 
charge. And even if the countermand- 
ing orders of the company had been 
somewhat delayed the protesting voice 
of the passengers on the ships would 
have been instant, vigorous and effec- 
tive. They had taken passage for San 
Francisco, and not for some point on 
the Bay of San Francisco, and any one 
who recalls the really fierce eagerness 
of the early comers to get ashore and 
be off to the mines will have no diffi- 
culty in believing that if any attempt 
had been made to travel them around 
the bay instead of making the nearest 
and most convenient landing there 
would have been turmoil on board ship. 

The situation of San Francisco in 
the Coast Range by the Golden Gate, 
where it breaks through and unites the 
broad Pacific with the great inland bay 
is picturesque and beautiful, but it did 
not offer at the outset much level 
ground for the business districts of a 
great metropolitan city. On all sides 
were hills and hill tops admirably 
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adapted for residences, but not well 
suited or convenient for business pur- 
poses. The only level space was be- 
tween Telegraph and Rincon Hills 
on the north and south, and the shore 
line of the bay and California street 
hill on the east and west. There was 
another reasonably level space  be- 
tween Telegraph Hill and Russian Hill 
extending out to North Beach, but it 
was somewhat remote, according to the 
ideas of those days, and some gentle 
climbing had to be done to reach it. 
The level space available for business 
was increased later, though still at an 
early period, by the grading and open- 
ing of Market street and the opening 
up of the rather limited stretches of 
level ground to the north of that great 
thoroughfare, and the more extensive 
ones to the south and southeast of it. 
San Francisco was thus given all the 
level space it needed, but the pioneers 
had to make it for themselves with 
the assistance of the steam paddy. It 
could not be expected that nature 
would provide it among the crests of 
a mountain range. Geologists have 
sometimes told us that the islands of 
the Aegean sea between Greece and 
Asia Minor are mountains up to their 
knees in water, that at some remote 
geological era the solid crust of the 
earth of what was a great mountainous 
region like the Switzerland of our day 
subsided and sunk down below the 
level of the sea, and that the waters 
submerged the region and surrounded 
the mountains, leaving of them above 
water only what is now the islands. In 
the same way, there is geological evi- 
dence for the belief that the Coast 
Range of California countless eons 
ago, sunk down in the region of the 
Golden Gate together with the adjacent 
lower ground to the east, the waters of 
the ocean came in through the gap in 
the mountains which we now know as 
the Golden Gate, covered the low- 
lying sunken ground and made the bay 
of San Francisco, leaving only uncov- 
ered here and there an island, like An- 
gel, Alcatraz and Yerba Buena Islands, 
to show where the land had been. 

One of the first, if not the first, great 
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problem that the pioneers had to meet 
was how to make the harbor conven- 
ient as well as secure for the shipping 
coming to the port. Vessels after 
passing through the Golden Gate 
turned south past Telegraph Hill, and 
found secure and sheltered anchorage 
off the town front, but they were 
obliged to anchor at some distance 
from the shore, as the mud flats along 
the shore line of the cove between 
Telegraph Hill and Rincon Hill ex- 
tended out and made the water too 
shallow for the nearer approach of sea 
going craft. The disposition to extend 
the area available for business and the 
desire to provide accommodations for 
the shipping in the harbor led to 
prompt encroachments on the flats, 
and the two projects became closely 
associated. The difficulties in the way 
of those enterprises were not alto- 
gether physical, though the physical 
difficulties were great. Material was 
scarce and labor was even scarcer, and 
they were both dear. There was little 
capital or accumulated wealth in the 
community, and even later, during the 
first ten or twelve years of the city’s 
life, a man worth fifty thousand dol- 
lars had few peers as a moneyed man 
in San Francisco. The amount of 
coined money or of any kind of legal 
currency was extremely limited, al- 
though after the discovery of gold by 
Marshall, gold dust was used as cur- 
rency, and at a great public meeting 
held in San Francisco on the 9th of 
September, 1848, local authority was 
given for its use in a resolution to the 
effect that it should pass as currency, 
and it was determined at the same time 
that sixteen dollars an ounce was a 
fair value for the gold dust, and that 
it should be taken at that rate in all 
business transactions until the United 
States government could establish a 
mint in San Francisco, which, even at 
that early date, was urgently solicited. 
But the difficulties arising from the 
scarcity of material, of labor and of 
capital were not the only ones, the 
main difficulty in the way of wharf 
building was to secure a title which 
would give the builder a reasonable 























































assurance that he would be able to 
retain possession of his wharf after 
he had built it. Under the coloniza- 
tion laws of Spain and Mexico, the al- 
calde of a properly constituted pueblo 
had authority to sell town lots under 
certain conditions ta actual settlers 
within the surveyed limits of the pue- 
blo, and the alcaldes of the pueblo of 
San Francisco exercised that power, 
but they had no right to sell lots be- 
yond the shore line, and the alcaldes 
of San Francisco were specifically pro- 
hibited by the Mexican governor, Fi- 
gueroa, from selling town lots within 
two hundred varas, about a hundred 
and eighty-five yards, from the bay 
shore. But General Kearney, the 
American military governor of Cali- 
fornia, revoked the order of Figueroa, 
and in 1847 gave authority to the cor- 
porate officials of San Francisco to 
sell the beach and water lots. on 
the east side of the town between the 
points known as the Rincon and Fort 
Montgomery in the manner and on the 
conditions prescribed in the decree. 
The sale of beach and water lots under 
General Kearney’s decree of convey- 
ance to the corporate body of San 
Francisco took place the 20th of July, 
1848, and was the most important oc- 
currence in the history of the town 
down to that time. The notice of the 
sale published by Edwin Bryant, who 
was alcalde at that time, when there 
was nothing in the outward appearance 
of San Francisco to mark it as the fu- 
ture seat of a great metropolis, con- 
tains these memorable and prophetic 
words: “The site of the town of San 
Francisco is known to all navigators 
and mercantile men acquainted with 
the subject, to be the most command- 
ing commercial position on the entire 
Eastern coast of the Pacific Ocean, 
and the town itself is, no doubt, des- 
tined to become the commercial em- 
porium of the Western side of the 
American continent.” Bryant’s mem- 
ory in San Francisco is perpetuated by 
the street which bears his name, but 
few people probably in the city today 
know the street was named after the 
prophetic seer of the city’s greatness. 
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The sale of the beach and water lots 
was followed by increased activity in 
the effort to provide accommodations 
for the shipping in the harbor. Quite 
extensive warehouses for those times 
were built on some of the lots, and 
construction was begun on two 
wharves in 1848, though not much 
progress was made until the following 
year. But by October, 1850, there 
were twelve wharves along the water 
front. One of them was built by an 
association, but the others were built 
by individuals, who were willing to 
take the risk of an insecure title for the 
sake of large immediate returns. 
Marye had acquired title to the lots 
at the foot of Sacramento street, and 
exercising the right of the owner of 
land bordering on navigable waters 
to provide accommodation for ship- 
ping, he built the Sacramento street 
wharf from his property, eight hun- 
dred feet out into the bay. The piles 
and the lumber for the wharf were 
brought from the Columbia river, and 
Marye laid in a larger supply than 
he needed, for when the wharf was fin- 
ished he had some lumber and material 
left over, and he loaded it all on a 
schooner and sent it up to Stockton, 
where, on Mormon Slough, he built the 
first wharf of that city. 

After he had built the Sacramento 
street wharf, he sold a half interest 
in it to Dr. Charles M. Hitchcock, of 
the Medical Department of the United 
States army, who had resigned from 
the service to settle permanently in 
San Francisco. The Sacramento street 
wharf proved a very profitable piece 
of property, the monthly returns reach- 
ing thirty-six hundred dollars, and in 
the autumn of 1852 Marye and Hitch- 
cock and the owners of the Clay street 
wharf, the next on the north, peti- 
tioned the Common Council of the 
city to dedicate the space between the 
two wharves to the public use as a free 
public dock for ships. On the 4th of 
November, 1852, the Common Coun- 
cil did pass an ordinance to the effect 
that the space of land and water be- 
tween Clay and Sacramento streets 
and Davis street and deep water 
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should be, and thereby was so dedi- 
cated, but the ordinance also contained 
a proviso that nothing therein should 
prevent, or impair in any way, the 
power of the Common Council to an- 
nul the grant or dedication made by it. 
That left the situation much as it was 
before. 

The city’s title to all the spaces be- 
tween the wharves on the water front 
including the City Slip property be- 
tween the Clay and Sacramento streets 
wharves, was established by the act of 
the State Legislature, approved March 
26, 1851, and not much more than a 
year after the passage of the ordinance 
of November 4, 1852; the Common 
Council passed another ordinance on 
the 5th of December, 1853, providing 
for the sale of the City Slip property 
dedicated by the earlier ordinance to 
public use, and that ordinance of De- 
cember 5, 1853, vied with the Peter 
Smith sales as the most fruitful source 
of litigation in San Francisco’s his- 
tory. 

The validity of the ordinance au- 
thorizing the sale was questioned at 
the time of its passage because, it was 
said, it did not receive the requisite 
number of votes in the Board of As- 
sistant Aldermen, and Marye was dis- 
posed to bring suit to enjoin the sale 
on that ground. But his partner, Dr. 
Hitchcock, did not think it worth while 
to spend money in litigation which at 
best could only mean the postpone- 
ment of the sale. 

Marye pointed out that the income 
from the wharf would more than pay 
the expenses of litigation, but no suit 
was brought, and after the ordinance 
had received the approval of the 
Mayor, C. K. Garrison, the sale took 
place. It was conducted by Selover & 
Sinton, the leading real estate auction- 
eers of that time, and was a great suc- 
cess, the lots selling readily and bring- 
ing high prices. The sale, of course, 
sealed the doom of the wharf property 
on both sides of the slip, as the pur- 
chasers began at once to fill in their 
lots, or in most instances to pile them, 
for building. All the first houses 


built out into the bay over the flats 
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were of wood, and it is a curious fact 
that in the space thus built over be- 
tween the original shore line and the 
deep water on the bay, the tides 
ebbed and flowed under most of the 
streets and houses until the sea wall 
was built by the Harbor Commission- 
ers in the ’80’s, from a point south of 
Market street to North Beach along 
the line of the city front as finally and 
permanently established by the State 
Legislature. 

Some time after the sale of the City 
Slip property, the purchasers became 
dissatisfied with their purchases. They 
found that they could not get an in- 
come from the property they had ac- 
quired commensurate with the prices 
they had paid, and they were well 
pleased when in the early months of 
1855 they were advised by John B. 
Felton, who was then at the beginning 
of the illustrious career which made 
him afterwards one of the greatest 
lawyers of California and of the en- 
tire country, that the sales could be 
annulled and the money paid to the 
city recovered back. Felton raised 
the point which Marye had wanted to 
make the ground of his injunction suit, 
and the litigation instituted by him on 
behalf of the purchasers was success- 
ful in a long line of decisions which 
did not always seem to be consistent 
with one another, but which were 
unanimous in holding that the vote 
of the Board of Assistant Aldermen 
was not sufficient to support the ordi- 
nance authorizing the sale. 

If Marye had brought his injunc- 
tion suit he would have saved the city 
a good deal of money, but he would 
not have saved his wharf property, for 
the lots thrown back on the hands of 
the city, owing to the irregularity of 
the ordinance of sale were, by a sub- 
sequent ordinance regularly [passed; 
ordered sold again with other prop- 
erty, and at that later sale, Marye 
became the largest purchaser, and 
William Sharon, who was afterwards 
so successful on the Comstock, and 
who through his success in Nevada 
became so prominent in San Francisco, 
was the second largest. 




















The Bonnie Doon Ranch 


By Mrs. R. A. Ellis 














Helen V. Crawford, Lebanon, Oregon, owner 
of the Bonnie Doon orchards. 


HE earnings of a teacher went 

into the Bonnie Doon ranch. 

Nothing out of the ordinary in 

this, you say. Well, but the 

earnings of a “school-marm.” Nor 

anything unusual in that, you retort, 

since the Bonnie Doon orchards are on 

the Pacific Slope, which is pre-emi- 

nently the land of Woman’s opportu- 
nity. 

Miss Helen V. Crawford, the Wal- 
nut Lady of the Santiam, voices her 
own appreciation of Oregon more con- 
vincingly than another can phrase it 
for her. When urged to consent to an 
interview, for the reason that she has 
become widely known as a horticultur- 
ist, not only through the length and 
breadth of the Willamette Valley, but 
throughout the entire State, she an- 
swered, protestingly: 

“Oh, but the credit does not really 
belong to me. I freely grant it to my 


good father and mother, who left their 
Southern homes, Virginia and Ken- 
tucky, in the early years of their mar- 
ried life, coming to this region in 1852. 
So the good fortune came to me, their 
eleventh and last child, to be born in 
wonderful Oregon.” 

“You are a Western enthusiast ?” the 
interrogator ventured. 

“Can you look on all this beauty and 
prosperity, yet wonder at my enthusi- 
asm?” she countered. “Can you not 
understand why I so love my home and 
the work of it—why I am thus thank- 
ful to have been born in this land of 
opportunity, where God has done so 
much, and where women have great 
freedom in every line of endeavor? I 
assure you I am no marvel and no ex- 
ception in our glorious West. Thou- 
sands of women are doing such work, 
and feel about as I do about it. And 
still there is room for countless others.” 

“Still,” she was interrupted, “you 
must not be surprised, Miss Crawford, 
if some people insist on giving you not 
only ‘credit,’ but admiration for Bon- 
nie Doon and its success.” 

The pleasant Scotch face crinkled 
into a sudden irresistible smile. 

“Hoot, mon!” she laughed. “If it’s 
credit you insist on, I’ll never refuse it 
for the good judgment I exhibited in 
my choice of a location for my or- 
chard. Because, you see, I was ‘only 
a school-marm,’ and the ilk is supposed 
to be crochety and impractical to a de- 
gree. Yet see, I selected the best 
soil in the most productive valley in 
the finest State in the world. With 
such a start, how could a woman fail ?” 

Little more than half a dozen years 
ago Miss Crawford was head of the de- 
partment of elocution in the Oregon 
Agricultural College, a position which 
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she had most acceptably filled for over 
a decade. 

But Helen Crawford loved the “good 
green earth and its growing things,” 
even as her forebears had loved them; 
and for some reason, perhaps also an- 
cestral, she yearned especially towards 
horticulture. 

So she saved her earnings, and in 
between teaching, she took a student 
course in the college’s department of 
Horticulture. 

Finally, when the time was ripe, she 
bought thirty acres of land near Le- 
banon, on the Santiam river, a part of 
the wide-extended and splendidly fer- 
tile Willamette Valley. A  substan- 
tially built hop-house went with the 
land, and this the new ranch-woman 
promptly converted into a comfortable 
and attractive home, thus speedily and 
at moderate cost being able to set up 
house-keeping. 

And in this new life has she realized 
her dreams and ideals? None who 
visit the mistress of Bonnie Doon, as 
she named the place in honor of old 
Scotia and her grandsires, can for an 
instant doubt that here is a dream ful- 
filled. 

“It was in 19097’ Miss Crawford 
narrates, “that I began my orchards, 
planting sixteen acres to English wal- 
nuts, of the Franquette variety, grafted 
trees. Walnuts are my hobby, you must 
know, my pet ambition and chief aim.” 

She broke off, smiling archly, then 
asked: 

“You are familiar with our slogan at 
this season: 


“*The whole world knows 
The Oregon rose!’ 
) 

“Well, it is my ambition to make the 
whole world know also the Oregon 
walnut.” 

“But you have become rather famed 
for peaches, Miss Crawford?” the vis- 
itor interrupted. 

“Yes,” she said. 
vertised peaches. 


“So far I have ad- 
Bonnie Doon was 


rather exploited last year because I 
had to have special-sized boxes for 
my big, 


delicious, bloomy-cheeked 
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fruit. But, you should understand, I 
planted my 14 acres of peaches—with 
some pears and apples—only to sup- 
port my walnuts and myself during the 
years until the Franquettes should 
come into bearing. Three years ago 
the peach yield was 500 bushels, the 
next season 1,000. This year the pro- 
mise is splendid. With a market at my 
door—for, you see, I am in the envir- 
ons of Lebanon—and the average price 
$1.25 per bushel, the profit from the 
peach orchards shows up finely. I 
have several varieties, all ripening at 
different times, which simplifies the 
labor as well as the market problem.” 

“Yet with profits like that,” the in- 
terviewer questioned, “you are still 
wedded to walnuts?” 

“Yes!” was the unhesitating reply. 
“It is walnuts that I shall specialize in, 
walnuts that I would advise others to 
grow in Oregon. Peaches do very well, 
make good fillers, and temporary sup- 
port. But they require especial care 
and attention, are short lived, and have 
many uncertainties, vagaries. So has 
the peach market. The walnut market 
is steady, will always be strong, as the 
United States has to import nuts. Ore- 
gon walnuts bring top of market prices 
ranging from 121% cents for ordinary 
grades to 35 cents for fancy. Then, the 
low cost of care of the orchard after it 
is established, at four or five years, the 
low cost of harvesting and drying, as 
compared with other fruit, also the 
low proportionate cost of transporta- 
tion.” 

“But there is a long waiting for har- 
vests to begin?” the questioner de- 
murred. 

“My Franquettes were bearing free- 
ly at six years,” she rejoined with 
pride. “I sent some very fine speci- 
mens to the Panama Exposition. And 
behold my promise of a superb com- 
mercial crop next season. It will take 
but a little while now for them to 
reach the mark of 30 pounds per tree, 
a production which will be doubled at 
13 or 14 years. This is the most con- 
servative estimate. Let me add that 
no inconsiderable part of the pleasure 
I feel in contemplating my beautiful 



































The “Larkspur” cabin, Hood River, Oregon, home of Mrs. MacRae, who a few years ago 


bought “‘Larkspur” in the rough for $750 in instaliments. 


for $25,000 now. 


orchard is in the reflection that, long 
after I pass from this earth, my walnut 
grove will be a blessing to mankind. 
For walnut trees live and bear bounte- 
ous harvests when one, two and even 
three centuries old.” 

As the Bonnie Doon lady gazed 
dreamily out towards her groves, lift- 
ing her eyes, later, to those “purple 
peaks of Paradise” engirdling the val- 


The property could not be touched 


ley, the visitor arose to bow himself 
away. 

“You may take my greetings to the 
people beyond our valley,” said Miss 
Crawford, in her cordial way; “and, 
again, my message to those in the far 
East is: Here lies the land of equal op- 
portunity for men and women, a place 
where people may dwell in peace and 
security, and enjoy heaven on earth.” 





Larkspur Ranch 


In Hood River Valley, Oregon 


constructive achievement of a 
woman. Mrs. Marion MacRea, 
mistress and owner of this fine 
apple ranch in one of the most beauti- 
ful valleys in the West, came out to 


| ARKSPUR Ranch stands for the 


Oregon seven years ago on a visit to 
friends. 

“I was at once captured,” she tells 
us, “not merely by the scenic beauties 
of the region, but by the wonderful in- 
dustrial possibilities. I was not looking 
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for a home—but I knew at once that 
I had found one.” 

For capital, Mrs. MacRae says that 
she had at the time just about the 
price of an Easter bonnet. This she 
paid down as the first installment on 
the thirty acres she selected in Hood 
River valley, and went valiantly to 
work to meet succeeding payments, 
prepare her land, and start her apple 
orchards. 

She now has one of the show places 
of this whole region, and recently re- 
fused a millionaire’s big offer for 
Larkspur. 
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The ranchhouse is extremely pic- 
turesque and is still of logs, but the 
orchards which are now in commercial 
bearing, are “shining and polished as 
a jewelry shop,” and the apples are all 
of rare and unexcelled varieties. 

Independent women farmers of the 
United States are steadily increasing 
in numbers, and the failures among 


~them are not frequent. You find thou- 


sands of them in the West—Hood 
River Valley being especially favored 
by them, and horticulture the chosen 
form of agricultural work. 

It is an auspicious sign of the times. 





WHITE MAGIC 


Blind folks see the fairies, 
Oh, better far than we, 

Who miss the shining of their wings 

Because our eyes are filled with things 
We do not wish to see. 

They need not seek enchantment 
From solemn printed books, 

For all about them as they go 

The fairies flutter to and fro 
With smiling, friendly looks. 


Deaf folks hear the fairies 
However soft their song; 
‘Tis we who lose the honey sound 
Amid the clamor all around 
That beats the whole day long. 
But they with gentle faces 
Sit quietly apart; 
What room have they for sorrowing 
While fairy minstrels sit and sing 


Close to their listening heart ? 




















By Fred 


the Whites,” as the Indians 

called the Oregon Trail, started 

at Independence, Missouri, and 
ended at Fort Vancouver. For years 
the Oregon Trail, or The Old Emi- 
grant Road, as it was often termed, 
ended at the Dalles, the rest of the 
journey to Fort Vancouver being made 
by raft or boat down the Columbia 
River. Later the Oregon Trail was 
‘somewhat shortened by the Barlow 
Cutoff across the Cascades, but at best 
the Oregon Trail that followed the 
route of the Astor party of 1811 from 
Independence to Vancouver was 2,000 
miles of toilsome travel beset at times 
with danger and hardship. How eag- 
erly the toil-worn travelers looked for- 
ward to getting to Fort Vancouver; 
for from there they could scatter and 
find claims in the Willamette Valley. 


i: GREAT Medicine Trail of 


Early Trails of British Columbia 


Lockley 


At Fort Vancouver they would secure 
supplies and help. From that far-gone 
day in the winter of 1824, when Dr. 
McLoughlin selected the site of Van- 
couver, right up to to-day, Vancouver 
has loomed large in history. 
Parliament had granted a license to 
the Hudson Bay Company that ran for 
2 years from the 21st of December, 
1821. On May 30, 1838, Parliament 
granted an extension of the license, 
so that it would run for an additional 
21 years, which gave this company au- 
thority to operate in the Oregon coun- 
try until May 30, 1859. Dr. McLough- 
lin resigned as Chief Factor of the 
Hudson Bay Company in 1845, and 
removed from Fort Vancouver to his 
claim at Willamette Falls, now Oregon 
City. After long discussion as to the 
ownership of the Northwest, the Ore- 
gon treaty was proclaimed on Aug. 5, 
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Headquarters, army post, Vancouver, Washington. 
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Oldest apple tree in the Northwest, Van- 
couver, Washington. Planted in 1826 by Dr. 
John McLoughlin, chief factor of Hudson Bay 
Company, still bearing apples. 


1846. This gave the Hudson Bay 
Company one year to leave American 
territory. In 1846 the United States 
War Department issued General Or- 
ders 49, which established the Tenth 
Military District, “to consist of Ore- 
gon and so much of the Mexican prov- 
inces of the two Californias as has 
been or may be subject to the arms or 
the authority of the United States Mil- 
itary Headquarters in the field.” Thus 
for the first time Oregon was officially 
recognized by the military authorities 
of the United States. 

The first order which authorized the 
establishment of a military post in 
Oregon was issued by the War De- 
partment on January 29, 1848, and was 
signed by W. L. Macy, Secretary of 
War. It was in response to the ap- 
peals of the Oregon settlers for help 
to suppress the Indians who were on 
the warpath at the time of the Cayuse 
war, when Doctor and Mrs. Whitman 
and their party were murdered at Wil- 
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atpu Mission near the present city of 
Walla Walla. By an order of this 
same date, January 29, 1848, a reserve 
ten miles square was set aside at Van- 
couver for military purposes. The or- 
der read as follows: “The command 
ing officers of the Military Stations es- 
tablished on the route to Oregon will 
make a reserve of ten square miles 
around the same, and cause it to be 
surveyed and divided off into portions 
of which the boundaries will be clearly 
marked by natural or other objects and 
indicated by numbers on a map to be 
prepared for future reference. With 
a view of diminishing as far as pos- 
sible the expense of maintaining 
mounted troops at these stations, the 
commanding officers will arrange to 
allow citizens of the United States to 
settle on said military reserves for the 
purpose of cultivating and raising 
crops, granting to each the lease of a 
lot or lots assigned to him for a term 
of years not exceeding five, and taking 
care to admit no settler of disorderly 
habits. These reserves'are to be con- 
sidered under the restrictions of mili- 
tary law, and leases are to be given 
under such restrictions and reserva- 
tions as will insure to the United States 
the objects contemplated in granting 
the same.” 

Major J. S. Hathaway, in command 
of Co. L and M, First Artillery, was 
ordered to proceed to the Oregon coun- 
try. They left their Eastern station 
aboard the U. S. propeller “Massachu- 
setts” and came around the Horn, ar- 
riving at Astoria in May, 1849. Co. M 
was stationed at Astoria and Co. L 
went up the Columbia to Fort Van- 
couver, arriving on May 13, 1849. The 
troops pitched camp on the flat just 
outside the Hudson Bay quarters, and 
the men were at once set to work build- 
ing quarters. 

By direction of the Chief Quarter- 
master of the Pacific Division, Captain 
Rufus Ingalls went to Oregon to estab- 
lish military posts. Shortly after his 
arrival in May, 1849, aboard the “An- 
ita,’ came the “Walpole,” having on 
board two years’ supplies for the 
troops, arrived. Ships were regular 
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Officers’ Club, army post, Vancouver, Washington. 


mints in 1849, for men would pay al- 
most any price for a ticket to San 
Francisco to go to the newly discov- 
ered gold diggings, so in place of pro- 
ceeding to Vancouver to unload the 
military stores, the “Walpole” dis- 
charged them at Astoria, and they had 
to be brought up to Vancouver in small 
boats. Almost every man that was not 
bedridden had gone to California, so 
no civilians were available to build 
quarters. Before the discovery of gold 
carpenters could be hired for a dollar 
per day, but now they wanted one dol- 
lar per hour, for they knew they could 
get that much or more at their trade in 
San Francisco. Civilian employees 
not being procurable, Major Hathaway 
paid his artillerymen a dollar a day in 
addition to their army pay to cut and 
haul logs from the nearby woods, 
while others were employed at the 
same wages to raft lumber down the 
Columbia from the Hudson Bay saw- 
mill six miles above. 

In September, General Persifer F. 
Smith, in command of the Pacific Di- 
vision, accompanied by H. D. Vinton, 
Chief Quartermaster, arrived in Ore- 


gon to select additional military posts. 
They were supposed to select a mili- 
tary reservation somewhere in South- 
ern Oregon, but the idea was aban- 
doned, for it was impossible to put on 
a strong enough guard to prevent the 
men from deserting to go to the Cali- 
fornia gold mines. They could make 
more in a day there than they were 
paid in a month in the army, so the 
idea of establishing a post in Southern 
Oregon was given up. Colonel Wil- 
liam W. Loring, with a regiment of 
Mounted Riflemen, had come overland 
marching from Fort Leavenworth and 
establishing posts at Fort Larimie and 
Fort Hall, at both of which points two 
companies of the regiment of Mounted 
Riflemen were stationed. Upon ar- 
rival in Oregon the remaining com- 
panies were stationed at Oregon City 
in rented quarters. The owners of the 
houses in which the troops were quar- 
tered charged extremely high prices 
for rent, as they thought Uncle Sam 
was rich enough to pay it. Gen. Smith 
after sizing up the situation, directed 
Major Hathaway to leave the quarters 
he had built at Fort Vancouver and 
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take Co. L to Astoria to rejoin Co. M 
of the First Artillery. He directed 
Col. Loring to take his regiment of 
Mounted Riflemen to Fort Vancouver, 
dividing his command, and leaving 
some at Fort Vancouver while others 
were to be sent to the Dalles to get out 
timbers for a fort there. 

The regiment of Mounted Riflemen, 
when it left Fort Leavenworth, was 
600 strong, but death and desertion 
had weakened it. Four companies 
having been left at Forts Larimie and 
Fort Hall, its strength did not exceed 
300 enlisted men. When the Mounted 
Regiment heard they were to be sent 
to the Dalles to get out timbers to build 
a fort and other buildings, about half 
the men deserted. When the roll was 
called it was found that 120 men were 
absent without leave. The enlisted 
men held a meeting, and from their 
own numbers they selected officers and 
marched southward in military forma- 
tion. So strict was their discipline that 
no one suspected that they were de- 
serters. They told the settlers that 
they were a government expedition, 
and wherever they stopped they se- 
cured necessary supplies and told those 
furnishing the supplies to make out 
their bill and send it to the War De- 
partment, and it would be paid. Gen- 
eral Lane, who had but recently ar- 
rived as Governor of Oregon Territory, 
and Col. Loring employed what civil- 
ians they could secure as packers, and 
with a body of soldiers started in pur- 
suit. They overtook one body of 70 
in the Umpqua Valley. 

Some years ago I interviewed Lt. 
Cyrenius Mulkey at Roseburg. He was 
one of the men sent in pursuit of the 
deserters, and told a most interesting 
story of the pursuit and capture. One 
body of 50 men had pressed on more 
rapidly than the 70 who were captured. 
General Lane, with part of the escort, 
took the captured men back to Oregon 
City, while Col. Loring hurried on in 
pursuit of the others, following them 
to the summit of the Siskiyous. The 
snow was so deep and the storms so 
severe he had to abandon the pursuit 
after capturing seven more of the 50 
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who were still fleeing southward. Some 
of this number, abandoning the trail 
to avoid capture, were lost and per- 
ished in the snow, while others suc- 
ceeded in getting to the California gold 
fields. The Mounted Riflemen were 
sent to Vancouver, and put to work 
constructing additional log barracks. 

In May, 1850, Major S. S. Tucker 
was ordered to the Dalles, directed to 
establish a supply depot and to de- 
clare a military reservation 10 miles 
square. He began the erection of a 
building a mile back from the river. 
Col. Loring was directed by the War 
Department to reserve for an arsenal 
the land near Milwaukee. Part of the 
land in the proposed reserve was 
owned by Meek and Luelling, and on 
this land they had raised the first ap- 
ples to be shipped to California from 
nursery stock brought across the plains 
in prairie schooners. 

The settlers were becoming more 
than dissatisfied at the size of the res- 
ervations being reserved by the mili- 
tary authorities. Ten miles square 
had been reserved at the Dalles, four 
miles square had been set aside at 
Vancouver, a reservation had been 
made at Astoria, and now the soldiers 
were trying to gobble up more land at 
Milwaukee. The settlers rose in re- 
volt and notified Congress to take 
away all United States troops. They 
had fought their battles in the past 
without the help of the soldiers and 
they could in the future. They pre- 
ferred the Indians to the troops, for if 
the Indians displeased the settlers they 
could kill them, if necessary, while 
there was no open season on Federal 
troops. 

On account of the feeling of hos- 
tility of the settlers toward Colonel 
Loring and his Mounted Riflemen the 
latter were ordered to New Orleans, 
and the plans to take land near Mil- 
waukee for an arsenal were given up. 
The size of the military reservations 
was reduced, that at Fort Vancouver 
being reduced to one square mile. Col. 
Loring’s command was succeeded by 
the First Dragoons under command of 
Major Kearn. 








Krupps and Kruppism 


By Henry C. Strube 


plenty of evidence which will 

place the responsibility for the 

Great War mainly upon two men 
—wWilhelm II and Gustave von Bohlen 
und Halbach, who assumed the name 
of Krupp on his marriage to Bertha, 
eldest daughter of Friedrich Alfred 
Krupp, in 1902. The Kaiser is more 
than suspected of having business in- 
terests in the Krupp firm. War has 
been the one objective of the concern 
for a long term of years; and there 
is plenty of evidence that Krupps en- 
couraged a belicost policy in all parts 
of the earth in which they could make 
their influence felt—and they were 
many. It is known, too, beyond all 
doubt, that loans to foreign countries 
were conditioned by German financiers 
on a “drawback” in the shape of a 
large order for Krupp guns and shells. 
On the memorial unveiled by the Kai- 
ser at Essen on the celebration of its 
centenary are inscribed the names of 
fifty-two countries which have been 
customers. 

On the eve of the Great War Krupps, 
with their enormous commitments, 
having completed or almost completed 
the program of the German Navy, 
were threatened with being, so to 
speak, out of work. The two Balkan 
wars had surfeited quite a group of 
customers, and the world at large was 
wearied of strife and longed for peace. 
Cannot we figure to ourselves, with 
some shadow of truth behind the con- 
ceit, Krupp and the Kaiser, partners 
both in a business which flourished up- 
on the destruction of mankind, com- 
ing to the conclusion that the day had 
dawned and the hour had struck when 
Essen required, in order that it should 
pile up blood money beyond computa- 


P een ot will, we believe, have 


tion, and win for them both countless 
wealth, that the world should run red 
with blood? At any rate, whether the 
conceit rests upon actual truth or only 
upon intelligent conjecture, this is ex- 
actly what they have done, and “every 
man,” as the adage goes, “is supposed 
to intend the consequence of his own 
acts.” 

The story of Krupps is one of the 
great romances of business. In its ori- 
gins the firm was inoffensive enough. 
Friedrich Krupp, the founder, seems to 
have been a harmless and praiseworthy 
engineer, capable and industrious. Be- 
ginning with one small forge in 1810, 
he built up a business in great poverty, 
and always struggling against difficul- 
ties. He made some reputation by his 
steel dies, which were used at the Dus- 
seldorf Mint, but he left behind him 
at his death little but debts and the 
formula for making crucible steel! It 
is not clear whether he found the for- 
mula himself or whether it was the in- 
vention of others. There was a law- 
suit about it which lasted for seven 
years, and Krupp must be given the 
credit, as he won the day. He tried to 
get the help of the German govern- 
ment in conducting further experi- 
ments, but this was refused, and he 
died, as we have said, in poverty in 
1826, in a humble cottage, which still 
stands at Essen, near the palace in 
which now holds sway Gustav Krupp 
von Bohlen und Halbach, the husband 
of his great-granddaughter, Bertha. 

Alfred, Friedrich’s eldest son (who 
was only a boy of fourteen at his 
father’s death), carried on the business 
in his mother’s name, mainly with 
family help, and by his personal in- 
dustry, in spite of repeated refusals 
from the German government to facili- 
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tate his experiments and plans, he won 
through. There are abundant and read- 
ily accessible records of the technical 
details of the developments whereby 
he inaugurated cast wheel centers and 
cast ingots which weighed at first one 
hundred and fifty pounds or so, and 
then four hundred pounds, but by 1851 
had reached a couple of tons, figures 
which seem small enough when we 
know that the firm today, which stands 
second only to the Creusot Works, is 
capable of turning out an ingot weigh- 
ing some ninety tons, but were looked 
upon as astounding at the time. For 
years his business was harmless 
enough. He developed, for instance, 
the manufacture of machine tools of 
all sorts, down to roll-sets for the jew- 
elry trade and cast-steel ingots in bulk, 
and soon. It was, initially, more from 
the force of circumstances than of de- 
liberate choice—as the country was al- 
ready developing that military mad- 
ness and moral atrophy which Freder- 
ick the Great had practiced and left as 
a legacy to his descendants—that 
Krupp should become the Cannon 
King. The secret of crucible steel was 
inevitably destined to revolutionize 
ordnance, and it was from Krupp’s first 
three-pounder, built in 1847, that the 
mighty monsters of today date their 
origin. With their forty-two centimeter 
howitzers, the first great surprise of the 
war, Krupps reached their zenith. 
The Krupp exhibit at the Great Ex- 
hibition of 1851 of a solid flawless in- 
got of cast steel, two tons in weight, 
staggered London, and, indeed, the 
world, although the biggest gun shown 
by the firm was only a six-pounder af- 
ter all, and, looked at by modern eyes, 
does not seem to have amounted to 
anything worth bragging about. The 
honor and glory of this triumph was 
the turning point in the fortunes of the 
firm. Alfred now, at last, got orders 
for ingots from the Prussian govern- 
ment, out of which six-pounders were 
forged at the Spandau Works, the be- 
ginning of the German field artillery. 
This was followed by orders from the 
Khedive of Egypt for still bigger guns, 
twelve-pounders and _ twenty-four 








pounders, and the “die was cast” in a 
double sense. From this time Krupps 
never looked back, and the nations en- 
tered into an orgy of rivalry in arma- 
ments. The Age of Steel had begun! 
Belgium and Russia followed the ex- 
ample of Egypt, and ordered field guns 
and heavy guns. Other firms devel- 
oped on similar lines, and Italy gave 
an order for fresh artillery, including 
a one-hundred ton gun (which was 
built by Armstrongs); while every- 
body remembers the eighty-ton ““Wool- 
wich Infant” manufactured by the 
same firm. So big steel ordnance ar- 
rived, and iron and bronze guns be- 
came only curios. 

The Franco-Prussian War proved a 
capital advertisement for the Krupp 
pattern, and from that time the firm 
has made practically the whole of the 
German artillery. Time had brought 
its revenges, and now Alfred Krupp 
had things all his own way. He got 
concessions all over Germany, and in- 
creased his works at a most prodigious 
rate. In rapid succession the firm ac- 
quired collieries, iron mines, smelting 
works and blast furnaces all over the 
country; while its workshops were by 
no means limited to Essen, embracing 
foundries and engineering works at 
Sayn and Duisburg, and, later, steel 
works at Annen and armor plate works 
at Magdeburg and Rheinhausen. There 
is a popular idea that if Essen could 
be bombed from the air today, Krupps 
would be out of work, but this is a 
complete hallucination. It would, of 
course, cripple the output, but the ac- 
tivities of the concern would only be 
hampered for a time. They are far 
too astute to put all their eggs into one 
basket, although we can well believe 
that the bare idea of their mammoth 
munition sheds and towns, which cover 
an area of more than five hundred 
acres, being bombed from the air never 
entered their heads. 

The association of the business with 
the German Emperor dates really from 
the friendship between Alfred and 
William I, who was mightily enamored 
with the mammoth steam hammers, 
built, greatly in advance of the times, 

















by Alfred, with his unerring foresight, 
and then.far ahead of anything known 
in any other country. The personal as- 
sociations of the firm with the War 
Lord became, however, much more in- 
timate when a bosom friendship sprang 
up between Kaiser Wilhelm II and Al- 
fred’s son, Friedrich Alfred, and from 
this time, as we have said, the firm, at 
any rate, had its path smoothed by 
friends at court. 

Born in 1854, Friedrich was five 
years older than William II, but there 
is no doubt whatever that the two men 
became close friends. It was due to 
the Kaiser’s influence that Krupps were 
enabled to become the owners of the 
great Germania shipyard at Kiel (of 
which for some years they had only 
been lessees) and so were able to take 
the lead in every department of con- 
struction for the German navy. There 
is no shadow of doubt that the whole 
naval program of Germany was cut 
and dried between Krupp and the Kai- 
ser long before the latter’s naval 
dreams became realities. It was 
“canny,” no doubt, for the precious 
pair to get ready in advance for “shar- 
ing the swag” in their first attack upon 
the wealth of the Empire, and so pro- 
vide against that very rainy day when 
the bubble of “Weltmacht” shall be 
burst once and for all. Anyway, the 
extensions of the Germania yard were 
made on a prodigious scale, and at an 
outlay which nothing but a forecast 
based on certainty could have justified. 
Its area was increased nearly fourfold 
until it extended over some seventy 
acres, and “ways” and “slips” were 
prepared at enormous cost owing to 
the immense excavations required, 
amounting to many million tons. The 
firm was soon in a position to under- 
take the construction of the heaviest 
Dreadnaughts from stem to stern, ar- 
mor plates being provided from Essen 
or Magdeburg, and guns, munitions and 
shells forthcoming with marvelous ex- 
actitude to schedule. 

Krupps, too, were quite ready to take 
on shipbuilding orders for other coun- 
tries. All was grist that came to their 
mill, ard they built ironclads and sub- 
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marines of sorts for all and sundry. 
Mr. McKenna electrified the House of 
Commons in 1909 by declaring that he 
had precise information that Krupps 
were prepared to supply all parts of 
eight iron-clads a year; and unless the 
drain upon their resources for arma- 
ment and munitionment has paralyzed 
their activities in that “cemented 
plate” which so long held the field, 
their capacity must have ominously in- 
creased in the nine years which have 
elapsed since this estimate was made. 
The growth of German naval con- 
struction is no secret, and need not be 
detailed. Some of the dates are, how- 
ever, interesting, since they tally curi- 
ously with the developments of the 
Krupp concern. When the Germania 
yard was leased in 1896 two millions 
were added to the naval vote. Most 
people have probably now forgotten 
all about the arrest of the “Bundes- 
rath” on a charge of carrying contra- 
band in the South African war. This 
was, however, the excuse which en- 
abled the German Emperor to procure 
the consent of the Reichstag in 1900 
to the extended Naval Defense Act, 
which provided for the outlay of sev- 
enty-four million pounds on naval con- 
struction and twenty million pounds on 
dockyards. Krupps, as a matter of 
course, skimmed the cream of this gi- 
gantic enterprise, and, buying the Ger- 
mania yard outright, embarked upon 
those gigantic extensions which we 
have already mentioned. Five years 
later the firm had little difficulty in ob- 
taining a loan of two and a half million 
pounds from the Reichstag for the en- 
largement of the Essen Works. 
Friedrich Krupp died suddenly in 
1902, and the Kaiser became the guar- 
dian of his daughter, Bertha, and at 
once floated the business as a com- 
pany, with a capital of nine million 
pounds or so, associating himself, of 
course through nominees, with the 
business as well as with the family. It 
is no secret that he “arranged” Bertha’s 
marriage in 1906 to Baron Gustav. It 
was rather a jump from the German 
diplomatic service in China, America 
and Italy to be the head of this mighty 
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concern; but the Kaiser’s estimate of 
the man has certainly been borne out 
by results, and although we must re- 
member that Imperial influence no 
doubt proved as efficacious as business 
capacity in advancing his fortunes, the 
head of Krupps has established a rec- 
ord for ruthless capacity. 

The competitors of Krupps had on 
more than one occasion ground for 
complaining of the excellent informa- 
tion the firm was able to obtain of any 
rival tenders and estimates; for Krupps 
made the most of their peculiar posi- 
tion, and on more than one occasion 
infringed the rules which govern the 
international commercial code, which 
is very rigid in enforcing fair play, and 
does not brook anything which comes 
within the limits of sharp practice. 

Herr Liebknecht, who is now paying 
the penalty for his courage in crossing 
the path of the real masters of Ger- 
many, made a very considerable pother 
in the Reichstag in 1912-13, when he 
proved that by bribing officers and 
officials Krupps had obtained access to 
official secrets. Two directors of the 
firm and a few others served as scape- 
goats, who bore the sins of those who 
sat in the seats of the mighty. They 
were tried, convicted, not putting up 
any defense worth talking about, and 
got off with a very light punishment. 
Liebknecht, who has shown such amaz- 
ing independence in the Reichstag dur- 
ing the war, came in for the payment 
of the real penalty in prison and in the 
firing line. In Germany it is risky 
work fighting “the machine.” 

Krupps’ policy is the exact counter- 
part of that of the other masters of 
Germany. Their activities have been 
world-wide. Spain boasts one mine at 
Bilbao, in the Basque Provinces, which 
is of real importance. Realizing this, 
Krupps acquired an interest, if not the 
actual control. The whole story of 
their interest abroad has yet to be told. 
Since the beginning of the war we 
have had revelations and to spare of 
their “underground” work in the metal 
world. Nickel is, as everybody knows, 
an essential alloy of steel in gun mak- 
ing and armor plate, and the Societe 
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des Mines Nickeliferes, although os- 
tensibly French, and, therefore, enjoy- 
ing extraordinary privileges in New 
Caledonia, where there are famous 
nickel mines, has turned out to be en- 


tirely a Krupp concern. It was, too, 
Krupps who got a monopoly in tung- 
sten, which is indispensable for hard- 
ening armor plate, and essential to the 
production of “Krupps’ cemented.” 
The monazite sands of Travancore, 
too, from which thorium, uranium and 
other rare metals are extracted, had 
also passed by actual concession into 
Krupp ownership. As the story goes, 
the sand was shipped to Germany at 
four pounds a ton, while so much as 
was passed on to British manufacturers 
was invoiced at thirty-six pounds! 
Much of the base metal industry of 
Australia, too, as we all know, had 
got into German hands, the London 
middlemen being merely go-betweens. 
Even after the declaration of war the 
British government found itself actu- 
ally buying lead, zinc, copper and man- 
ganese from German firms which had 
been astutely camouflaged. It is small 
wonder that the Australian govern- 
ment found a short way of dealing 
with these maneuvers, annulling con- 
tracts and canceling enemy owned 
trade marks with right royal prompti- 
tude and thoroughness. It may have 
been late as a precaution, but it was 
effectual. It is, however, fervently to 
be hoped that not all the flabby senti- 
mentality of Socialists and Pacifists 
will put their “German friends” in pos- 
session again. We have a big battle to 
fight before we can wrest all the lau- 
rels from German metallurgists, head- 
ed as they are by Krupps. 

The firm is now winning characteris- 
tic laurels in a new field of activity. 
It is bearing a hand in the machina- 
tions whereby Germany is seeking to 
undermine the integrity of every coun- 
try in the world outside of the alliance 
of-the Central Empires. It has estab- 
lished a gigantic advertising bureau 
which is aiming at the subjugation of 
the whole Swiss press, in exactly the 
same way as it “influenced” the Ital- 
ian press, and has essayed to capture 
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the French press. Krupps, of course, 
as newspaper proprietors, are old 
hands at the publicity game. It is, in- 
deed, not to be wondered at that they 
should so far have proved themselves 
more than a match for all the Allies 
put together in this campaign of chi- 


canery. 

Obvious parallels present them- 
selves between the rise of Germany 
and that of Krupps. The destinies of 
the country and the firm are interwo- 
ven, and, if Germany falls, Krupps and 
Kruppism fall with it. 





Two Symbolic Books 


HE PURPOSE of this article is 

both to help the average Chris- 

tian and to wake him up to the 

situation as it appears from the 
viewpoint of Almighty God. For cen- 
turies two books of the Bible have 
been known to be highly symbolic, but 
they have no practical message for 
Christians because their hidden mean- 
ing could not be clearly discerned. 
Now, however, during the greatest 
crisis of the world, the most perplexing 
and distressing crisis for Christians 
ever known, when the people every- 
where are wondering, searching, pray- 
ing, agonizing to know the signifi- 
cance of these times, the books of Rev- 
elation and Ezekiel have at last given 
up their message. It is the message 
of the day! 

Centuries ago God caused the Apos- 
tle John, and before him the Hebrew 
prophet Ezekiel, to write down things 
which they saw and heard. But they 
knew not what they wrote; for not un- 
to themselves but unto us did the pro- 
phets minister these things. (1 Peter 
1:10-12; 1 Corinthians 10:11; Ro- 
mans 15:4.) Ezekiel and John have, 
as it were, now stepped, the one out 
of the Old Testament and the other 
out of the New, each with what is seen 
to be a message of startling signifi- 
cance for the Christian world, and 
which is outlined in this article. But 
their messages can be understood only 
with a knowledge of the symbolic or 


hidden words, as clarified in our last 
month’s article. 


The Book of Revelation. 


So inscrutable has been the secret 
meaning of the Revelation of St. John 
the Divine that many brilliant minds 
have given it up as never to be under- 
stood. Others have attempted to de- 
cipher the book; but none could suc- 
ceed until God’s due time should céme. 
While this book is a prophecy of the 
Gospel age, yet it is not, as many have 
imagined, a continuous story from be- 
ginning toend. Rather, the Revelation 
is a series of complete sketches of the 
Gospel age (and of the age to come), 
each from a different viewpoint. It is 
intended for the entire body of pro- 
fessing Christians of all churches and 
denominations. It contains a dual 
message, as follows: One of praise, 
commendation and comfort for the true 
footstep followers of Christ; and an- 
other of warning, reproof and fierce 
denunciation for those who profess 
Christianity, but who fail to walk in 
Christ’s steps and even, in some in- 
stances, follow a course of evil. 


The viewpoints of the Revelation 
are: 

1. The Author of the Revelation.— 
Chapter 1. 


2. The Gospel age messages to the 
Church, to both her true and false con- 
tingents, as they are scattered over the 
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seven periods, each period having its 
own divinely ordained messenger.— 
Chapters 2 and 3. 

3. The divine Author of Revelation, 
his qualities and his glory.—Chapter 
4. 

4. The Gospel and Millennial ages 
from the viewpoint of the Lamb and 
his work.—Chapter 5. 

5. The Gospel age viewed as the 
complete unsealing and execution of 
the divine plan (Chapter 6), including 
at its close the demarkation of the lit- 
tle flock and the great company.— 
Chapter 7. 

6. As one of the final features of the 
unsealing of the divine purposes, we 
are given an understanding of the rise 
of Protestantism, of the trumpet mes- 
sages, of the way God regards the 
great Protestant denominations devel- 
oped during the Reformation and 
since then, and of their founders, in- 
cluding first the Lutherans, the Epis- 
copalians, the Presbyterians and the 
Baptists—Chapter 8. 

7. The first two of the three great 
woes upon the Papacy, in the shape of 
the rise and work of Methodism and 
the other active evangelizing sects of 
Protestantism.—Chapter 9. 

8. The preparatory work for the 
third woe upon the Papacy, in the re- 
turn of Christ in power and glory with 
present truth, to be expressed in seven 
books, which should make plain to all 
the mystery of God.—Chapter 10. 

9. A review of the place and the 
power and work of the Bible through- 
out the dark ages, the French Revolu- 
tion and the final years of the Gospel 
age, as an important part of the woes 
upon the Papacy.—Chapter 11:1-5. 

10. The third and final woe upon ec- 
clesiasticism, in the message of the 
seventh great messenger of the Prot- 
estant Reformation and the character 
of his message and the accompanying 
world events.—Chapter 11 :14-19. 

11. Gospel age history depicted as 
the warfare against the true Church by 
pagan Rome and by the governments 
of Christendom.—Chapter 12. 

12. The warfare against the true 
Church by two evil world powers; 
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first, the Papacy endowed with tem- 
poral power and pictured as an inde- 


scribably ferocious wild beast; and 
finally by apostate Protestantism pic- 
tured as a similar wild beast.—Chap- 
ter 13. 

13. Important features of the closing 
scenes of the Gospel age, including 
(a) The 144,000 with the Lamb 
(Chapter 14:1-5); (b) The glad tid- 
ings of the Millennium (Chapter 14:6, 
7); (c) The pronouncing of the sen- 
tence upon .Christendom (Chapter 
14:8-20); (d) The outpouring of the 
present truth upon Christendom—what 
ecclesiasticism regards as seven pla- 
gues, contained in seven epochal books 
(Chapters 15:16); (e) The identifica- 
tion, description and destruction of 
mystic Babylon as Papal and Protest- 
ant ecclesiasticism, and the world-wide 
rejoicing over the fall ot this Gospel 
age counterfeit of Christ’s Kingdom. 
—Chapters 17, 18 and 19:1-3. 

14. Features of the Millennial reign 
of Christ: (a) Rejoicing over the in- 
auguration of God’s Kingdom; (b) The 
final, decisive and victorious warfare 
by the Word of God against all oppos- 
ing forces of evil at the close of the 
Gospel age and the beginning of the 
Millennial age (Chapter 19:4-21); (c) 
The Millennial age binding of the 
devil, the thousand year trial period 
of the resurrected dead, the final loos- 
ing of the devil, and the annihilation 
of him and of all his followers and 
sympathizers (Chapter 20:1-15); (d) 
The new and righteous civilization to 
come after the time of trouble, the 
divine government upon earth (Chap- 
ter 21); (e) The universal preaching 
of the unadulterated truth through one 
world-wide Church (Chapter 22: 1-5); 
(£) The announcement that now, since 
these things are at last revealed, they 
shall have immediate fulfillment. 


The Book of Ezekiel. 


Until the present world crisis, the 
Book of Ezekiel has had, aside from 
its historical and moral teachings, no 
message for Christian people. But 
now that the Biblical method of inter- 
pretation of sympolic words is under- 
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stood, this mysterious book is seen to 
have a great message for these times. 

By the law of compensation, wrong- 
doing and those that profit from it can- 
not forever escape the “just recom- 
pense of reward.” The sins of omis- 
sion and commission of Christendom 
and of ecclesiasticism have been many, 
and a just God has not been unmind- 
ful of them. But, while permitting 
evil men to “treasure up against them- 
selves wrath against the day of wrath 
and revelation of the righteous judg- 
ment of God, he has reserved the 
wicked unto the day of their judgment 
to be punished.” (Romans 2:5; 2 
Peter 2:9.) To-day through the hid- 
den messages of the Prophet Ezekiel 
Jehovah has revealed his righteous 
judgment against Christendom and ec- 
clesiasticism, who have borne his name 
but has despised his teachings; and 
in “tribulation and anguish upon every 
soul of man that doeth evil” (Romans 
2:9) those who have sown the “wind” 
of false theories and doctrines are 
reaping and about to reap in utmost 
measure the “whirlwind” of unparal- 
leled warfare, commotion and trouble. 

As the Prophet Ezekiel spoke of 
“lamentation and mourning and woe” 
(Ezekiel 2:10) just before and during 
the destruction of the Hebrew polity 
in 606 B. C., so one of God’s true Re- 
formers, Pastor Russell, and the class 
associating with him in these closing 
days of the Protestant Reformation 
have a similar message for the peoples 
of the world. The prophecy of Ezekiel 
concerns itself in fulfillment chiefly 
with a recital of what Jehovah declares 
to be the iniquities of Christendom 
and of ecclesiasticism viewed from 
every conceivable viewpoint, and with 
a pronouncement of the divine penal- 
ties for such wrong doing upor. those 
who constantly but falsely professed 
to be doing God’s will. 

The synopsis of the Book of Ezekiel 
is as follows: 

I. A vision of the true Church, em- 
bodying the principles of the divine 
character, executing the purposes of 
God, and termed “the glory of God.” — 
Chapter 1. 


II. The divine ordination of the last 
great Reformer.—Chapters 2 and 3. 

III. The siege of ecclesiasticism by 
the true reform elements of Christian- 
ity—Chapter 4. 

IV. The iniquities of and the divine 
punishment upon so-called Christen- 
dom and its ecclesiasticism from vari- 
ous viewpoints: (a) As a city honored 
by God but wilfully apostate (Chap- 
ter 5); (b) as kingdoms and nations 
professiong, but at heart apostate from 
the true Christianity (Chapter 6); the 
immediate fulfillment of the divine 
penalties (Chapter 7.; (c) As the tem- 
ple of God defiled by (to God) abom- 
inable teachifigs and practices (Chap- 
ter 8); (d) As a conquered city whose 
inhabitants are divinely marked by 
sparing or for destruction (Chapter 
9); (e) As a city divinely condemned 
to be destroyed by a conflagration 
from burning coals thrown over it 
(Chapter 10) ; (£) As ecclesiastics des- 
pising others but exalting themselves, 
while themselves under God’s judg- 
ment (Chapter 11); (9) As a city des- 
tined to go into captivity (Chapter 12) ; 
(h) As a system of churches which 
have held forth false hopes destined 
not to be realized (Chapter 13); (i) 
As given over so thoroughly to spirit- 
ual idolatry as to be beyond saving 
(Chapter 14); (j) As a worthless vine 
fit only for fuel (Chapter 15); (k) As 
a church saved from sin and espoused 
by God, but giving herself over 
wholly to the spiritual adultery of 
church, State and union (Chapter 16) ; 
(1) As composed of two contending 
pagan forces, conservative and radical, 
both divinely destined to be destroyed 
(Chapter 17); (m) The individual re- 
sponsibility of each person in Chris- 
tendom (Chapter 18); (n) Ecclesias- 
ticism as two young lions (Chapter 
19); (o) Christendom as a people de- 
livered from worldliness and returning 
to it and to divine punishment, but ul- 
timately in God’s mercy to be saved 
(Chapter 20); (p) As a city against 
which are turned both the sword of 
war and the sword of the Spirit (Chap- 
ter 21); (q) As a city of bloodshed, 
injustice, oppression and robbery, to 
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be recompensed in God’s indignation 
(Chapter 22); (r) As two once chaste 
and virgin church systems, Papal and 
Protestant, wilfully gone over to spir- 
itual fornication (Chapter 23); (s) As 
that which professed Christian people 
esteem and love above all things, but 
which is to be taken from them as by 
death (Chapter 24); (t) As the em- 
bodiment of various heathen and 
worldly teachings and philosophies 
(Chapters 25-32; (u) Ecclesiasticism 
as an unfaithful watchman contrasted 
with God’s faithful watchman (Chap- 
ter 33); (v) The clergy as hireling 
shepherds condemned by God (Chap- 
ter 34); (w) Churchianity to be deso- 
lated for its opposition to true Chris- 
tianity (Chapter 35); (x) The nations 
of Christendom to be given over to 
God’s fury, but afterwards to be di- 
vinely blessed (Chapter 36); (y) The 
hopes of Christendom, lost through in- 
iquity, and the divine provision for 
their final realization (Chapter 37); 
(z) The final conflict between Christ 
and the forces of evil—Chapters 38 
and 39. 

V. The divine outline of the religio- 
political organization of the kingdom 
of God, to begin shortly after the close 
of the world war. 


The Key to the Interpretation. 


The keynotes of the interpretation 
of the books of Revelation and Ezekiel 
are divinely directed as follows: 

Revelation: “Because I have called, 
and ye refused; I have stretched out 
my hand, and no man regarded; but 
ye set at nought all my counsel, and 
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would none of my reproof; I also will 
laugh at your calamity; I will mock 
when your fear cometh; when your 
fear cometh as desolation, and your 
destruction as a whirlwind; when dis- 
tress and anguish cometh upon you. 
Then shall they call upon me, but I will 
not answer; they shall seek me early, 
but they shall not find me; for that 
they hated knowledge, and did not 
choose the fear of the Lord. They 
would none of my counsel; they des- 
pised all my reproof. Therefore shall 
they eat of the fruit of their own way, 
and be filled with their own devices.” 
—Proverbs 1:24-31. 

Ezekiel: “Go through the city 
(Christendom) and smite; let not your 
eye spare, neither have ye pity; and 
begin at my sanctuary” (the professed 
nominal church).—Ezekiel 9:5, 6. 

The understanding of these two 
hitherto sealed books of divine revela- 
tion is the last work of the true Church 
of God, her final message to the world. 
It is in fulfillment of the divine com- 
mand: “Proclaim . . . the day of ven- 
geance of our God,” and “Thrust in 
thy sharp sickle (truth), and gather 
the clusters of the vine of the earth 
(ecclesiasticism) ; for her grapes are 
fully ripe.” (Isaiah 61:1-3; Revela- 
tion 14:18). This is the fulfillment of 
the words that are written: “And the 
seventh angel poured out his vital 
(message) into the air (upon ecclesi- 
asticism) ; and there came a great voice 
(this message) out of the temple of 
heaven (the Church of God), from the 
throne (backed by power divine), say- 
ing, IT IS DONE!’’—Revelation 
16:17 














Painless Childbirth 
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(Editorial Note: A great interest is being evinced on the part of the 
reading public in the subject of Painless Childbirthh Many demands 
are being made for reliable information on the subject. 
cently read an article by Dr. W. Francis B. Wakefield, of San Francisco, 
which appeared in the May issue of “The American Journal of Ob- 
stetrics,” published by Wm. Wood & Co., of New York. This article 
presents the question so tersely and replies so well to the many inquiries 
that have been made, that we feel that we cannot do better than present 
the subject in Dr. Wakefield’s own words, as we are informed that he is 
one of the most reliable authorities in America on this great topic of the 
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ern civilization is the agony that 

women, in most instances, are 

forced to endure in bearing 
children. Yet any effort to ameliorate 
that great injustice is met with doubt, 
scorn and criticism on the part of both 
medical profession and laity. 

Our modern civilization, with its 
higher educational standard and _ its 
more protective environment, has de- 
veloped a type of nervous system that 
is very susceptible to painful impres- 
sions. Not only do we feel pain more 
acutely, but our physical and nervous 
forces are much more depleted thereby, 
with consequent material reduction of 
vital energy. Hence, we find, as a re- 
sult of this impairment of our motive 
force, a general lack of that feeling of 
“well being” that constitutes good 
health and a corresponding inability to 
produce effectual effort, either mental 
or physical. 

In spite of these well known facts, 
which are constantly being recorded 
in medical literature, the profession 
and public live in silent acquiescence 
and have no regard whatever for the 
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knowledge which will alleviate the suf. 
fering endured by women during child- 
birth. They even look askance at all 
effort that is made to do away with 
pain and make woman’s lot, at this 
time, and subsequently, more endur- 
able. 

Our most recent obstetrical literature 
informs us, after a careful study of re- 
corded vital statistics, that over 20,000 
women are dying in the United States 
every year from childbirth, and that 
hundreds of thousands are rendered 
more or less permanent invalids from 
the same cause. All honest writers on 
the subject agree in the opinion that 
the effect on our modern woman of the 
suffering endured by her during child- 
birth impairs the nervous organization 
and the general vital forces to a de- 
gree which is assuming an importance 
that should make intellectual people 
take serious cognizance of the matter. 
Yet our thinking people, without giv- 
ing the matter either due thought or 
intelligent investigation, deride the ef- 
forts of the few who have truly 
thought, who have patiently investi- 
gated, and, as a result, offer a perfectly 
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sound and safe remedy. 

It is nothing short of a crime for wo- 
men to be permitted to suffer their way 
into motherhood. It is an outrage that 
the most perfect and ideal relationship 
in the world should be accompanied by 
so much physical distress and so much 
mental chaos that weeks or months are 
required, in most instances, to over- 
come the shock induced by these un- 
necessary and pernicious conditions. 

Childbirth should be looked forward 
to with pleasure. It should be relieved 
of everything that interjects a single 
element of fear or dread. The mater- 
nal mind, if we wish to have the high- 
est type of children, should be freed 
from the contemplation of anything 
undesirable associated with the com- 
ing event. 

We have at our disposal now an 
ideal anesthetic that carries the wo- 
man through her entire labor, not only 
without pain, but, in most instances, 
without any consciousness of the event 
whatsoever, so that sensitive women 
are spared all knowledge of obnoxious 
detail connected with her delivery as 
well as being spared all feeling of suf- 
fering. Therefore, they emerge from 
their labor with all their vital energy 
intact; with no remembrance of suf- 
fering; with a smiling, joyous sense of 
motherhood; with a physical fitness 
which makes them conscious of their 
ability to take up the tasks which 
motherhood imposes. 

The nervous and physical exhaus- 
tion, which has been a necessary ac- 
companiment of motherhood in the 
past, is no longer present, but is re- 
placed by a sense of physical fitness, 
which fills the new mother’s heart with 
joy and courage. The differenec be- 
tween the old regime and the new is 
so great as to seem almost miraculous 
to those who have experienced both 
methods. During all the past years, 
women have been in bondage from 
which they are now being freed. To 
us, in the profession, who are practic- 
ing the new regime, it is a constant 
source of joy to see motherhood robbed 
of its terrors, freed from its shackles 
of physical incompetency, and made 
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a thing of joy and gladness associated 
with wonderful physical and mental 
poise. 

Fortunately, too, the mother is not 
the sole beneficiary from this humane 


and health saving treatment. The 
benefits accruing to the child are just 
as remarkable. 

In the first place, many more child- 
ren are born alive under the new re- 
gime. Statistics show that the number 
of stillborn infants has been greatly 
‘reduced by the administration of con- 
tinuous anesthetics to the mother. In 
Freiburg, where this treatment origi- 
nated, the number of stillbirths was re- 
duced from 41% per cent to less than 
2 percent. In this country, the number 
of stillbirths, in the hands of men who 
are using painless labor methods, av- 
erages about 114 per cent, while 
under the old regime the average num- 
ber of stillbirths seems to be about 5 
per cent. Recent reports from the city 
of New York on maternity statistics 
show that the average number of still- 
births was over 54% per cent. Wil- 
liams, of Johns Hopkins, reports the 
stillbirths at that institution as be- 
ing 7 per cent. Slemmons, who is now 
at Yale, but previously had charge of 
the obstetrical work at the University 
of California, reported an infantile 
mortality of over 5 per cent in 500 con- 
secutive cases. These figures repre- 
sent a fair general average. In con- 
tradistinction to these figures, Kronig, 
of Freiburg, reported 5,000 cases of 
scopolamin-anesthesia (the so-called 
“twilight sleep”) with only 1.7 per cent 
of stillbirths. Polak of Brooklyn, re- 
ported 550 cases with only four still- 
births, less than 1 per cent. I have 
had 400 cases in my own personal work 
and my percentage of stillbirths corre- 
sponds very closely with the Freiburg 
statistics. It is very evident from these 
figures that the treatment, far from be- 
ing injurious to the infants, as is stated 
by our critics, adds materially to their 
chances of being born alive. 

In the second place, let us consider 
what happens to these children after 
birth. Several papers written by promi- 
nent men during the last year state 
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that, in round numbers, 10 per cent of 
the children born alive do not survive 
the first year of their lives. The re- 
cent report of the New York statistics 
verifies this opinion. The cause of 
these infantile deaths are many, but 
the chief one is inanition, that is, a 
general lack of vitality in the child. In 
400 cases delivered by scopolamin an- 
esthesia by myself, the infants have 
been followed for periods ranging 
from one month to four years, and only 
four deaths have occurred in that 
length of time, and two of them were 
the result of accidents, one child fall- 
ing from a second story window to the 
pavement below, and the other having 
eaten ant poison. We see, therefore, 
that if vital statistics mean anything, 
the infants delivered by painless labor 
methods show a most remarkable de- 
gree of vitality. This is due, of course, 
to the fact that our method produces 
healthy, vigorous, competent mothers, 
instead of nervous, debilitated ones, 
and the physical and nervous condition 
of the child bears a direct ratio to 
that of the mother. Every single vital 
statistic that has been recorded shows 
the superiority of a painless labor 
method, over the old regime, wherever 
that method has been properly used. 

Much of the professional criticism 
has been due to the fact that inferior 
preparations of scopolamin have been 
used. Experience has shown, and 
many observers have recorded the fact, 
that this drug is practically valueless 
in tablet form—the form in which it is 
most commonly used, because most 
convenient—and that good results can 
only be obtained by using either 
freshly prepared solutions from the 
original crystals, or by the use of am- 
pules prepared by special methods. 
Even the crystals have to be carefully 
guarded from exposure to air to pre- 
vent deleterious degeneration of the 
drug from taking place, which entirely 
alters its therapeutic action. 

The application of a continuous anes- 
thetic in labor adds very materially to 
the expense of the obstretrics. For that 
reason, most of the larger hospitals 
find its use impracticable until such 


time as general public opinion becomes 
aroused to the point of providing suf- 
ficient funds for the obstetrical depart- 
ment to offset the necessary increase 
in expense. 

In private practice, many physicians 
are unwilling to meet the demands on 
their personal time that a continuous 
anesthetic entails. It means constant 
attendance on the patient during her 
entire labor instead of during the last 
hour or two of labor. Think of what 
this would mean to a busy general 
practitioner, and then you have an- 
swered the question that is so often 
asked, why do not physicians in gen- 
eral take up this treatment? 

In some instances, doubtless, profes- 
sional criticism comes as a result of 
lack of knowledge of the fact that the 
perfected system of using scopolamin 
anesthesia has removed all objection- 
able features that characterized the use 
of a certain pernicious tablet contain- 
ing scopolamin and morphine that was 
in vogue about sixteen years ago, and 
still is used by some, and called “Twi- 
light Sleep” treatment, because it con- 
tains scopolamin. In using this tablet 
combination we were, without knowing 
it, using an imperfect preparation of 
scopolamin, in the first place, and us- 
ing dangerous quantities of morphine 
in conjunction with it, in the second. 
The large, repeated doses of morphine, 
which have been entirely eliminated 
from the present system of scopolamin 
anesthesia, resulted in asphyxiation of 
the infants, in many instances, and it 
is this recollection which undoubtedly 
makes many physicians speak ad- 
versely of the present treatment, and 
advise against its use on the ground of 
its effect on the infant. 

They will tell you that the babies 
are born asphyxiated (the so-called 
“blue babies”). This criticism is ab- 
solutely untrue of the present system, 
if it is properly used. In a personal ob- 
servation of several hundred cases I 
have failed in a single instance to note 
any asphyxiated infant except where 
there was some mechanical reason for 
the same, in which case it would have 
occurred whether an anesthetic was 
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used or not. In fact, we do not have 
nearly as many asphyxiated infants as 
we had before we used such a treat- 
ment. 

In one of the large lying-in hospitals 
in New York, two very competent ob- 
servers, in order to prove this, and one 
or two other moot points, confined 200 
women under the same general condi- 
tions. One hundred were given sco- 
polamin anesthesia; 100 were con- 
fined without it. In their report they 
said that nearly all the scopolamin 
babies cried lustily at birth, and 
showed no evidence of drug influence, 
while seven of the babies born in the 
usual way were asphyxiated and re- 
quired the application of methods of 
resuscitation. 

I have yet to find any condition that, 
in practical work, offers a contraindi- 
cation to the use of scopolamin, prop- 
erly administered. I have never seen a 
single objectionable symptom from its 
use, as I use it. All the vital functions 
are rested instead of being overworked. 
In patients with broken heart compen- 
sation, a painless labor is, indeed, a 
vital necessity. 

Scopolamin is a perfect first stage 
anesthetic, relieving the patient of all 
the wear and tear of the long, tedious 
hours of uterine dilatation. It carries 
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the patient well into and mostly 
through the second stage of labor. 
During the stage of actual delivery, it 
should be augmented by some efficient, 
and equally harmless, inhalation anes- 
thetic, and here we find the use of gas 
and oxygen a perfect supplemental aid. 

Humanity cries out for the relief of 
the torture which characterizes old 
time methods of childbirth. The time 
is rapidly passing when women will 
patiently endure needless suffering or 
when the intelligent men of our com- 
munities will permit such suffering. 

My own personal experience makes 
it possible for me to say that nothing 
but blind prejudice or willful selfish- 
ness on the part of the medical profes- 
sion makes necessary any material 
amount of suffering in connection with 
childbirth, and I surely hope that the 
time of woman’s emancipation is not 
far distant. 

During the last decade or so, women 
have demanded their rights in other 
respects, and it is devoutly to be 
hoped that they will demand the right 
to bear children without suffering un- 
told agonies of both mind and body, 
and, at the same time, free themselves 
from the all too frequent disastrous 
after-effects which such suffering en- 
tails. 
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In the Realm of Bookland 


“Joan of Arc and the Meaning of Her 
Life for Americans,” by C. M. Ste- 
vens, author of “Washington,” “Lin- 
coln,” etc. 

Joan of Arc lived the most amazing 
life known in human history. Woman- 
hood is revealed in her with all the 
courage ever known in manhood. Her 
frail life represents a power superior 
to any priests, warriors or kings. She 
changed the civilization of Western 
Europe. France owes its existence to 
her. But more than that, she with- 
stood the most powerful military and 
ecclesiastical despotism ever known, 
and suffered the most desperate mar- 
tyrdom in the history of Christianity. 

American readers are becoming in- 
terested in this Wonderful Woman. 
They want to understand her unsur- 
passed career and to appreciate her un- 
conquerable soul. The time has come 
for Americans to share in the great 
human interest of her, and to realize 
the inspiring ideal of her womanhood 
and humanity. This book shows how 
she is one of the immortal few whose 
life surpasses biography, whose career 
is more than history and whose char- 
acter is a sublime type of the human 
struggle. Joan of Arc is a revelation 
of the greatest woman interests, the 
greatest of religious interests and the 
greatest of patriotic interests. This 
book is rich with romantic and educa- 
tional meaning and value for all classes 
of readers. 

Illustrated with twelve historical pic- 
tures of her life. $1.50 net. Cupples 
& Leon, New York. 





“Morning Lights and Evening Shad- 
ows,” by Rossiter Johnson. 

Messrs. James T. White & Co., pub- 
lishers of The National Cyclopedia of 
American Biography, announce the 
publication of a series of Modern 
American Poetry, under the editorial 


supervision of James B. Kenyon, Litt. 
D., litterateur and well known author 
of numerous volumes of verse and es- 
says. Having the opportunity, through 
the editorial research of the Cyclope- 
dia, to discover the individuals having 
libraries and interested in literature 
and poetry, believes that his publish- 
ing house has, through this channel, 
the facilities for a wide distribution of 
verse which has high character and the 
approval of competent authority. It 
is therefore the purpose of the pub- 
lishers to issue a series of the Best 
Poetry of the Present Day, in compact 
and uniform size, in attractive style 
and binding, and they believe that such 
a series will find a welcome place in 
the libraries of all poetry lovers, and 
be the means of elevating the art to 
a permanent and higher plane in the 
thought of the day, as well as doing 
justice to the humbler poets, whose 
grains of gold might otherwise be lost 
for want of such a collector. 

“Morning Lights and Evening Shad- 
ows” is one of the series. 

$1.25 net. James T. White & Co., 
New York. 





“Evolution Proving Immortality,” by 

John O. Yeiser. 

This volume is a reversion of “Im- 
mortality Established Through Sci- 
ence’; so much new matter has been 
added that this is really a new book, 
and deserves a new title to distin- 
guish it from all earlier editors. The 
volume, like the one referred to, is not 
a veiled argument for or against any 
particular church or any religious doc- 
trine, but is primarily a scientific 
search among things known to science 
for physical evidences of immortality 
regardless of the dogmas of any 
church. 

$1.50 prepaid. National Magazine 
Association, Omaha, Neb. 
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“Bill of the U. S. A. and Other War 
Verses,” by Kenneth Graham Duf- 
field. 

The foreword of this little book of 
verse expresses its spirit: 


“Somebody’s boy has crossed th’ sea, 

T’ do th’ fighting fer you and me. 

Let’s call him “Bill”—he’s any man’s 
son, 

That carries a pack and shoulders a 


gun. 


There’s plenty of pep and patriotism 
scattered through the sixty-two pages. 
The spirit is excellent and the verse 
appealing to the patriotic. 

50 cents net. Henry Altemus Co., 
Philadelphia. 





“Great Heart,” by Ethel M. Dell, au- 
thor of “The Keeper of the Door,” 
etc. 


“Greatheart” is the story of one who 
with little to rely upon other than his 
strength of character, his steadiness, 
tenderness and understanding, enters 
an unequal combat for the possession 
of a woman’s heart, already occupied 
by the image of another. It is the 
story of strength of will pitted against 
strength of impulse, of the encounter 
of one masterful character with an- 
other, his peer in forcefulness, in that 
greatest of combats that can enlist 
whatever is best and worst in man, the 
struggle completely to possess the wo- 
man of his choice. The book is 200,- 
000 words in length, and every word 
is worth reading. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 





“Selected Short Stories” by Guy de 

Maupassant. 

What new idea of praise can one 
contribute to this little book contain- 
ing twelve tales of this classic author 
and master of the short story. The 
book has an excellent introduction 
from the pen of that capital critic, 
Paul Bourget, himself a famous writer 
and a member of the Academie Fran- 
cais. His introduction goes into a 
critical analysis of “the disease of the 
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brain which struck him down in the 
fullness of production,” and he died 
without recovering his reason. Bour- 
get is in a prominent literary position 
in Paris that gives him authority to 
discuss this point in the life of his 
famous compatriot. Interested admir- 
ers of de Maupassant may be able to 
find some new material in this dissec- 
tion. As to the twelve stories, they 
speak for themselves through the 
translator; enough to say that the 
reader will be able to grasp the charm, 
the luxurious power, the delicacy and 
flexible ease with which the author 
transformed his material into master- 
pieces. Four poems of the same au- 
thor are appended. The book is bound 
in flexible leather, and is an excellent 
pocket companion, and is one of the 
series of “Little Masterpieces” which 
have endeared de Maupassant to the 
hearts of English readers. 

$1.00 net. Current Literature Pub- 
lishing Company, New York. 





“Ladies from Hell,” by R. D. Pinker- 
ton. 

The author, R. D. Pinkerton, was a 
member of the now famous London 
Scottish Regiment, which went into the 
fighting at the very beginning. “Ladies 
from Hell,” the Germans called the 
Scotchmen in kilts or skirts who came 
tearing through their lines, fighting 
with an effect associated with a place 
whose climate is said to be different 
from that of Scotland; and the name 
has lived. 

The Scots were in the thick of things 
from the Marne on, and Mr. Pinkerton 
came to know war for what it is. The 
author’s remarkable description of the 
Battle of Lille was written immedi- 
ately following it, while the full de- 
tails were fresh in his mind. Indeed, 
the first draft of the book was done in 
the midst of the terrific thing that is 
called war, and the book has captured 
the very atmosphere of the Western 
front. 

The reader will re-live, with the au- 
thor, in minutest detail, his months of 
training and fighting; the reader will 




















be made a comrade in arms with the 
captivating “Ladies from Hell.” From 
the book, Americans may see, with a 
clearness to be gained from few other 
books on the war, just what our sol- 
diers meet when they fight the men 
in the dirt-colored uniforms. 

This “fighting Scot” is a poet at 
heart. There are in his book flashes 
that tremble in vividness against the 
tremendous black background. And 
at the end the reader will know more 
of what war is—its horrors and its 
splendors—than he ever knew before, 
unless he already has been at the mid- 
dle of the greatest event of modern 
times. 

$1.50 net. The Century Co., New 
York. 





“The Colonial Merchants and the 
American Revolution,” by Professor 
Arthur Meier Schlesinger. 


Recent historical investigations into 
the American revolutionary epoch tend 
to upset the theories by which the ear- 
lier historians explained the revolt of 
the colonies against the mother coun- 
try. There is possibly a tendency now 
to overstress the economic motive. But 
it can be easily seen that the revolu- 
tion was to a considerable extent as 
much the result of economic forces as 
of political and personal discontent. 
An elaborate, well written and most 
interesting study of these questions 
comes from Prof. Arthur Meier Schles- 
inger: “The Colonial Merchants and 
the American Revolution, 1763-1776.” 

Until 1763 smuggling into the colo- 
nies, principally from the West Indies, 
had been almost openly practiced, and 
with the connivance of the customs of- 
ficials. An effort made by the British 
government to enforce strictly the rev- 
enue laws caused much ill feeling to- 
ward the mother country on the part 
of the mercantile community. Later 
came the non-intercourse agreements 
entered into by the colonial merchants. 
This phase played no small part in the 
development of revolutionary senti- 
ment. 

However, it must not be thought that 
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the American merchants were a unit 
in supporting the patriot cause. On the 
contrary, many of them were strongly 
Tory in their sentiments and were only 
driven very reluctantly into sacrifices 
for the good of people whom they 
cordially detested. 





$4.50 net. Columbia University 
Press. 
“The Harlequinade,” by Granville 


Barker and Laurence Housman. 


Dixon Scott, that young man of let- 
ters, whose brilliant career as a liter- 
ary critic was cut short by the war, 
described Granville Barker as a sort 
of exquisite Pierrot who had gone 
wrong, through listening to Bernard 
Shaw talk. This theory is borne out 
by the fact that on the two occasions 
in his career as a playwright when 
Barker has collaborated with other 
writers, and presumably has listened 
to the promptings of his real personal- 
ity and not to the great “G. B. S.” the 
result has been piquant or charming 
harlequinades. 

With Laurence Houseman, Gran- 
ville Barker wrote “Prunella,” and in 
that delicate little thing the lurking 
satire was beautifully veiled, and it 
was all so sweet and poetic that it has 
become popular as a play for the clev- 
erer kind of amateur dramatic socie- 
ties. Rather more philosophic perhaps 
and more distinctly a piece for the 
theatre than “Prunella,” is “The Harle- 
quinade,” which Barker wrote with 
Dion Clayton Calthrop, who also acted 
in it when his co-author produced the 
piece in London as a curtain-raiser. 

$1.25 net. Little, Brown & Co. 





“Why the Czar Adopted Prohibition.” 

Nevil Monroe Hopkins, author of 
“Over the Threshold of War” (Lippin- 
cotts), was in Russia just after the 
outbreak of the war. He saw a violent 
outbreak in Petrograd and Moscow 
when mobs destroyed practically 
everything of German and Austrian 
proprietorship; buildings were burned, 
their contents looted or destroyed, and 
many Germans met with personal ill- 













































treatment. This violence, and the 
drinking of wine from German shops, 
with its attendant disorder, was one of 
the causes of Russian prohibition. It 
is easy to see why the German Kaiser 
failed to use his influence with “Cou- 
sin Nicky,” to prevent this ukase. A 
trained and shrewd observer, with un- 
usual opportunities for getting first- 
hand knowledge as to causes and 
events, Major Hopkins has given us 
many new viewpoints in regard to the 
war. 





The Popularity of Tagore. 

According to a report from the other 
side, the writings of Rabindranath Ta- 
gore are finding an increasing popu- 
larity. It is said, for example, that 
-over 40,000 copies of “Gitanjali” have 
been sold since publication in England 
alone, and that as each new book 
comes along new readers are added to 
Sir Rabindranath’s circle of admirers. 
In this country, too, the writings of the 
Hindu poet are being widely read and 
discussed. His most recent volumes 
to be issued here are ‘“Mashi and 
Other Stories,” a collection of four- 
teen tales translated from the original 
Bengalese by various writers, forming 
a companion volume to “The Hungry 
Stones,” issued last year, and “Lov- 
er’s Gift and Crossing,” two poems 
much in the style of “Gitanjali.” 

The Macmillan Co., New York. 





“The Kentucky Warbler,” by James 

Lane Allen. 

In the city of Lexington, Ky., there 
lived a boy who had no particular am- 
bition, no strenuous motive for ex- 
One day, in high school, a 


istence. 
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visiting lecturer told the story of Alex- 
ander Wilson, a roaming Scotch natu- 
ralist who had visited Lexington 100 
years before, and who was the dis- 
coverer of a new and beautiful species 
of American wood warbler which he 
called the Kentucky warbler. The lec- 
ture story awoke the boy to his first 
definite thrilling purpose. He would 
be a naturalist; he would find this rare 
songster in the woods. He had found 
= road that was to be his path in 
ife. 

Such is the outline of James Lane 
Allen’s latest story, “The Kentucky 
Warbler.” It is not a very long story, 
but it is a very pleasant one. There 
is a lot of boy psychology in it, and 
that is interesting when served as fic- 
tion; there is the story of Wilson, fill- 
ing a quarter of the book; and there 
is the breath of the forest whither the 
boy betakes himself on his quest. 

A paragraph from the heart of the 
book is worth quoting. “The Kentucky 
warbler for over a hundred years has 
worn the name of the State, and has 
carried it all over the world, leading 
the students of bird life to form some 
image of a far country and to fix their 
thoughts at least for some brief mo- 
ment on this same beautiful spot of the 
world’s surface. As long as he re- 
mains in the forest of the earth, he 
will keep the name of Kentucky alive 
though all else it once meant shall 
have perished and been forgotten. He 
is thus, as nearly as anything in Na- 
ture can be, its winged world-wide em- 
blem, ever young as each spring is 
young, as the green of the woods is 


young. 
$1.25 net. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


















Mexico and Its Picturesque 
People and Scenery 
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A Mexican Woman Weaving a Blanket. 
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A Navajo Indian Blanket Weaver. 
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